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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
commicdhiansnn 
HE most important event of the week was the publication 
in Thursday’s Daily Chronicle of a long interview with 
Mr. Lloyd George, in which the quickchange artist of politics 
suddenly goes over to the Little Navy camp, and, making use 
of all the well-worn shibboleths of the pacifists, tells us that 
the moment has come for ceasing to maintain our efforts 
towards the possession of an invincible Navy. The interview 
is introduced with such “scare” headlines as “Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Bold Indictment” and “ Arrest this ‘Organized 
Insanity’ and ‘ Work for Peace,’” and we are bound to say 
that the text fully bears out their sensationalism. The 
significance of Mr. Lloyd George’s new move was fully 
appreciated when it was seen that Sir John Brunner had 
sent a letter to the papers on the same day denouncing naval 
expenditure, and that all the prominent Liberal newspapers 
had taken up their parable on the subject simultaneously. 
Already it seems plain that Mr. Lloyd George’s perversion to 
the Little-Navyites will have a considerable influence on the 
fortunes of the Liberal Party. His genius for electioneering 
has prompted him to bait his hook with the appetising 
prospect of enormously reduced rates and taxes if only money 
can be diverted from armaments. 





The Chancellor of the Exchequer begins his indictment 
of bloated armaments, and especially a bloated Navy, by a 
reference to Lord Randolph Churchill’s resignation in 1887 
“rather than assent to the proposed Estimates for the Army 
and the Navy”—an example of feline Cabinet amenities 
which is not likely to be lost on Mr. Winston Churchill. 
After hinting that reductions in expenditure on defence would 
enable us to sweep away the whole of the duties on tea, sugar, 
coffee, and cocoa and reduce the income-tax to 2d. in the 
pound, the Chancellor of the Exchequer goes on to declare the 
present to be “the most favourable moment that has presented 
itself during the last twenty years” for the overhauling of 
our expenditure on armaments. His reasons are three. The 
first is that our relations with Germany are now specially 
friendly, and that “sanity has now been more or less restored 
on both sides of the North Sea.” His second reason for 
choosing the present moment to “go slow” on naval expen- 
diture “is that the Continental nations are directing their 
energies more and more to the strengthening of their land 
forces.” 


“For years Germany seemed to have set her heart upon, and 
put her best thoughts into, the development of her naval power. 
But the experience of the last two years has reminded her of a 
iesson which all European nations have had from time to time 
toiearn. And that is that if a country concentrates its energies 
upon oné branch of its defensive forces, it is generally at the 
vexpense of the other.” 


Here we may remark that this alleged waning interest of 





Germany in her Navy is a piece of pure assertion on the part 
of Mr. Lloyd George. He gives us no evidence to support 
his view—and for the very good reason that none is available, 
The Germans are as keen as ever upon sea-power. 


Next Mr. Lloyd George in effect proceeds to argue that 
it is absurd for us to insist upon “a sixty per cent. 
superiority ” of naval strength over Germany when Germany 
has nothing like that percentage of military superiority over 
France. She has, he goes on, become alarmed by recent 
events, and is spending huge sums of money on the expan- 
sion of her military resources. “That is why I feel convinced 
that, even if Germany ever had any idea of challenging our 
supremacy at sea, the exigencies of the military situation must 
necessarily put it completely out of her head.” Incidentally, 
we should like very much to hear the unbiassed opinion, not 
only of Mr. Winston Churchill, but of Sir Edward Grey and 
Mr. Asquith, upon such a proposition as this. Mr. Lloyd 
George, of course, goes on to say that he does not wish to 
reduce our Navy, but simply to keep it at its present strength. 
“Tf we maintain that standard no one can complain, but if we 
went on spending and swelling its strength, we should 
wantonly provoke other nations.” 


Here is the mark of the zealous convert. Here is the prime 
shibboleth of the Little-Navyites. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is using the worst of the sophistries indulged in 
by the pacifists. We are not to make our own defence sure 
lest we should lead a tempted brother into extravagance and 
sin! Mr. Lloyd George ends this part of the interview 
in the style of Sir Henry Campell-Bannerman, a style 
the adoption of which led to Germany nearly catching 
us up in the naval race, and so nearly brought on a 
national disaster. The truth, of course, is that what always 
has provoked, and always will provoke, Germany to further 
efforts is not large expenditure on our part but small 
expenditure. What makes a runner who is behind redouble 
his efforts is not a spurt by the man in front, but the 
relaxation of the efforts of the man with the lead. “He is 
giving out; he is ‘cooked’; one more rush and I shall be 
past him,” is the thought which gets the last ounce out of the 
runner. “He is yards and yards ahead and it is no good to 
break my heart trying to overtake him,” is the thought which 
daunts the man in the second place. 


If we now do what we believe Mr. Winston Churchill 
honestly desires—instead of relaxing our efforts, make 
the distance between us and Germany still greater—there 
is a distinct possibility of German effort being relaxed as 
useless. If, on the other hand, we now slow down, we shall 
without question encourage the Germans to make one more 
supreme effort, and thus in the end increase our burden. 
Instead of a temporary relaxation in ship-building in Germany 
—if it exists, which we doubt—being a fitting opportunity 
for relaxing our efforts, it is a heaven-sent opportunity for 
putting our naval supremacy beyond the shade of a shadow 
of a doubt. 


No good can be done by pretending that Mr. Lloyd George's 
declaration is not a direct challenge to Mr. Winston Churchill. 
The matter has become a duel between Mr. Asquith’s two 
chief lieutenants. How Mr. Winston Churchill will take the 
blow which has been aimed at him by his colleague we 
cannot, of course, say; but unless his temper is much more 
serene, and his belief in the need for an invincible Navy much 
less sincere, than we believe them to be, he will not, we fancy, 
sit down under the attack by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
If he likes to call to his aid the friendly interviewer, we have 
no doubt that he could without difficulty state an over- 
whelming case for making good our lead in sea-power at the 
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present moment. Asa rule, public sparring matches between 
Cabinet Ministers are very undesirable things, but we should 
not be surprised if Mr. Winston Churchill finds it impossible 
to let the cuse for sea-power go by default. 


At all events, we are sure that he will stick to his guns 
and his ships, and not tamely submit to have the Navy 
Estimates reduced because a statesman who always has his 
ear to the ground has become convinced that for the moment 
the voters are not in a spending mood and are feeling the 
burden of big armaments. No doubt behind all this is the 
fact that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has got tbe finances 
into a terrible condition of entanglement, and finds cutting 
down the Navy Estimates to be the easiest way out. He 
proposes to resign our command of the sea to cover up the 
traces of his profligate finance. 


The reply of the Triple Alliance to Sir Edward Grey’s 
recent Note on the Aegean and Albanian questions was 
delivered on Tuesday. Beyond the fact that the reply has 
taken this concerted form, and thus superficially suggests that 
in dealing with the Near East the Powers are once more 
inclined to fall into two camps, there is nothing in the language 
used to dash the hope that the final settlement will be a settle- 
ment harmoniously arrived at by the whole Concert. The 
members of the Triple Alliance consent to Sir Edward Grey’s 
proposal that the Greeks shall be allowed to remain in Southern 
Albania till January 18th, and it is implied that Greece 
might perbaps be compensated elsewhere. The reply, in brief, 
is quite friendly, but leaves the settlement still to seek. 


Meanwhile the Near Eastern problem bas been complicated 
by an act which the Powers did not foresee and for which they 
cannot be blamed. Turkey bas bought a new battleship and 
is apparently making a bid to turn the scale of naval strength 
against Greece. The statement made a fortnight ago by the 
Constantinople correspondent of the Times that the Porte was 
about to purchase the new super-Dreadnought built to the 
order of the Brazilian Government by Armsetrong- Whitworths 
and launched last January is, in fact, confirmed. The vessel 
is of 27,500 tons displacement, with an armament of fourteen 
12-inch and twenty 6-inch guns, and a speed of twenty- 
two knots. It is stated that the Périer Bank has been 
instructed to transfer £T.1.000,000 to London to pay the first 
instalment towards the purchase of the battleship. Thus a 
large sum is abstracted for a warlike purpose from the new 
loan raised in France, although the salaries of Turkish officials 
are known to be five months in arrear. ‘The ship’s name will 
be changed from Rio de Janeiro to Birindji Osman—the 
name of the founder of the Ottoman dynasty. M. Venezelos 
has declared that the balance of Greek naval strength is saffi- 
cient; on the other hand, Greece actually tried to buy the 
vessel herself, and it is a more powerful ship than any in the 
Greek Navy. 

In a financial debate in the French Chamber on Monday 
M. Caillaux, as we read in the Times, made some interesting 
comparisons between French and British taxation. The 
present French system, he said, did not exempt the financially 
weaker clusses, as was done in Great Brituin. A French 
peasant farmer, for example, with £160 of income from 
different sources of capital and labour, paid in taxation to 
the State from £6 to £8, or about 4 per cent. A small British 
farmer in the same position paid nothing. A French official 
with a salary of £160 paid 2 per cent. to the State, while an 
Englishman in a corresponding position paid nothing. Higher 
incomes were more justly taxed in Great Britain. A French 
income of £2,000 a year, with £800 of salary, paid 33 per 
cent., while the same income in Great Britain paid 7 per cent. 
A French income of £12,000 a year, of which £4,000 was 
derived from business profits, £4,000 from landed property, 
and £4.000 from investments in stocks in France, paid less 
than 4 per cent., while in Great Britain it paid 10 per cent. 
He was convinced that it was the duty of the Government to 
tax the wealthier classes more heavily. 


Sir George Buchanan, the British Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, reviewed the events of the year in a speech delivered at 
the annual dinner of the New English Club and reported in 
Thursday's papers. Speaking of Anylo-Russian relations, be 
dwelt on the loyal co-operation of the two Powers in the 
interests ef peace and the sulutary results of their closer con- 
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tact. He rejoiced to see the growing interest taken by English- 
men in Russia, whether they came as visitors, or to associate 
themselves with the Russians in commercial undertakings, or 
met in the friendly rivalry of sport, and he appealed to his 
hearers to foster the Anglo-Russian understanding by all the 
means in their power. M. Basile de Timiriazeff, President of 
the Russo-British Chamber of Commerce, who was the guest 
of honour, observed that 1913 had been a good year for Anglo- 
Russian friendship. The loyal friendship and mutual support 
of England and Russia had saved the situation created by the 
Balkan troubles, and Russians would associate that friendship 
with one of the greatest English Foreign Ministers, Sir 
Edward Grey, and one of the best Ambassadors, Sir George 
Buchanan. He added that English statesmanship was to be 
esteemed for the fact that out of the troubles ef 1913 it bad 
brought closer relations with Germany, and had thus helped 
to preserve peace. 





The Times special correspondent in Mexico, writing from 
Tampico on November 30th, gives a deplorable aecount of the 
operations of the rebel bands. Regular employment has been 
destroyed; many of the peons have no choice but to join the 
Revoitosos or starve, and once committed to the excitement 
and profits of brigandage have no desire to go buck to work. 
But the rebels are not content with terrorizing their own 
people; the lives and properties of foreigners are no longer 
safe, und the correspondent gives a number of specific cases 
of the robbery and murder of American and British subjects. 
In one case an Englishman and his wife were attacked and 
shockingly cut about by a band of rebels armed with 
machetes, before the British Consul arrived on the scene. 
Other cases ended in the murder of a Canadian, an English- 
man, a German, and an American. Near Aguascalientes a 
Scotsman named Walker and his wife were attacked by a band 
of rebels, and shot seven of their assailants. When the chief 
of the police arrived his only idea was to shoot at Mrs. Walker, 
who was already wounded. 


As the rebels spare neither women nor ehildren, people 
living in lonely places have been warned by Sir Lionel 
Carden and Mr. Lind to move into the towns, er send away 
their wives and families. Mr. Lind, it appears, has ex- 
pressed the hope that the country will be quiet in six 
months, but the correspondent marvels at his optimism. 
“The United States having announced that they are not 
concerned for the lives or property of Americans, have left 
themselves no ground for interference.” In conclusion, the 
correspondent repeats his suggestion of European plus 
American intervention as the only way to bring peace to 
the country, with security for Mexicans and foreigners alike. 
The European Powers, according to this scheme, should 
join the States, choose and support a Provisional President, 
offering a loan on two conditions—first, that Mexican finance 
should be purged and supervised by an International Board; 
and second, that Mexico should accept American instructors 
for the Army, which would then be capable of keeping order. 
We deal with this suggestion and the Mexican situation in 
general elsewhere. 


The Times of Tuesday published a letter from Adeline, 
Duchess of Bedford, announcing that a meeting en bebalf of 
the Portuguese political prisoners will be held in the first 
week of February onder the chairmanship of Lord Lytton. 
The Duchess of Bedford says that the meeting will be 
addressed by both Unionists and Liberals, and, “judging from 
the recent series of excellent articles in a Liberal paper, will 
be supported by the Liberal Press” We are at a loss to 
understand why the Westminster Gasette, after reading this 
letter, should have taken it upon itself on T'uesday to lecture 
the Duchess of Bedford. The Westminster Garette writes as 
though the Duchess of Bedford had exaggerated the con- 
dition of the prisons. Yet everyone must know that she has 
had the experience of many years in visiting prisons not 
only in England but abroad. She holds an appointment 
under the Government. It was almost entirely owing to her 
brave and adventurovs visit to the Portuguese prisons that 
Englishmen generally became aware of the system under 
which people are arbitrarily arrested by Oarbonarios and 
held in prison without trial. 








Yet when the Duchess of Bedford now adds to her great 
services the minor service of announcing a meeting, the 
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Westminster Gazette talks with fatuous inappropriate- 
ness of her “ rushing into print.” We agree that it ought to 
be made perfectly clear that the meeting will in no sense 
whatever be held in support of the Royalist cause in Portugal. 
But the Duchess of Bedford has always carefully guarded 
herself against that misunderstanding. She was doing so 
before most Liberal newspapers could be persuaded to express 
any appreciable interest in the subject which she has made 
her own. We must suppose that some Liberals have got 
Dukes and Duchesses so much on the brain (even the Dukes 
and Duchesses of Whig families, like the Russells) that they 
have become incapable of referring to them except with an 
illiberality of expression which in any other political circum- 
stances than those of the moment would have to be described 
as offensive. To refer to the Duchess of Bedford as if she 
were a society Duchess with a fad, and not as what she is, a 
prison expert, is the height of prejudice or ignorance. 








The New Year’s Honours List is a long one. There are 
five peerages. The first, the viscounty bestowed on Mr. 
James Bryce, will give universal satisfaction. No man has 
done better work for his country and Empire and the 
whole Anglo-Saxon race than Mr. Bryce, and it is not too 
much to say the whole English-speaking world will rejoice 
at the national recognition of his services. A peerage is 
also conferred on Sir Alfred Cripps, the able Unionist lawyer. 
We are delighted that Sir Alfred should obtain his peerage, 
though it is difficult to see why it was given to him by his 
political opponents, unless they think he will be of use in the 
Privy Council or the Court of Appeal. Lord Strathclyde, 
better known as Mr. Ure, is also made a peer, as is also Sir 
Harold Harmsworth, younger brother of Lord Northcliffe, 
He is the owner of several Liberal newspapers and the founder 
of a Professorship in English Literature at Cambridge. He 
was also a friend in need to the London Territorials. Of 
baronets there are six. In the case of the first two, Sir 
Gerard Lowther and Sir Edward Ward, the honour is a most 
legitimate reward for fine public service. Among a large 
army of knights we note with great pleasure the inclusion of 
Mr. Owen Seaman, the editor of Punch. Under his editorship 
Punch has maintained its best traditions, and his own vivacious 
and artful verse (using the word in its true sense) has not a 
little contributed to the literary brilliancy of the pages of his 
journal, Though Punch has not been able to replace the 
three great stars in the realm of black and white, Charles 
Keene, Du Maurier, and Tenniel, its literary prestige under 
Sir Owen has not merely been maintained, but increased. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury preached a remarkable 
sermon in Canterbury Cathedral last Sunday on the methods 
and dangers of contemporary controversy. While admitting 
that, as a rule, arguments and influence had taken the place 
of bludgeons and axes, he pointed out that Christ had declared 
that in His kingdom, under His acknowledged rule, sins of 
thought and temper may become grave offences. The danger 
of the hour was that of “dismissing with mere angry scorn 
the contentions of those whose standpoint, whose outlook, 
whose conclusions are different from our own.” The 
Archbishop deprecated racial scorn in dealing with the 
colour question, and internecine mistrust in discussing the 
problems of woman suffrage, the settlement of the Irish 
question, and the position of the Church in Wales. Mere 
contempt and scorn were worse than useless. In con- 
clusion, he urged the need of taking a broader view of the 
rights and responsibilities of organized labour. The real 
power and governance of the country in years that -vere not 
far off would undoubtedly rest with the organized industrial 
forces of English manhood, or possibly manhood and woman- 
hood together, “‘ It is a force capable, I unhesitatingly believe, 
of carrying into practical effect the very noblest ideals. It is 
in no sense an irreligious force. But the giant is young, his 
powers are undeveloped, and the use of his great prowess is 
unfamiliar to him as yet.” He ended by appealing to the 
Church of Christ to be equal to her opportunity. 


The Times of Tuesday published from its special corre- 
spondent in Ireland some account of the Irish Volunteers 
who aré enrolling themselves in the name of Nationalism, 
though it is to be noted that the Volunteers’ motives are in 
some cases so unconventional that they have not been smiled 
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upon by the orthodox Nationalists. There was some talk 
early last autumn of the drilling of Nationalist Volunteers to 
resist the Ulster Unionists, but the real impetus to Nationalist 
volunteering came from the action of Captain White among 
the unemployed in Dublin. Captain White, who is a Pro- 
testant Home Ruler, espoused the Larkinite cause and became 
Chairman of the Dublin Civic League and drill sergeant at 
Liberty Hall. He seems to have attracted a fair number of 
students. In the South volunteering has been principally a 
students’ movement. 


Soon after Captain White had begun to review the 
Larkinites at Croydon Park a manifesto was issued by Mr. 
John MacNeill, a Gaelic scholar, and Mr. Lawrence Kettle. 
The appeal was for assistance to defend the rights and 
liberties common to all the people of Ireland. It was pointed 
out that it might be necessary to fight the Ulster Unionists, 
but that, on the other hand, co-operation between the 
Volunteers of the North and the South (was this a reminis- 
cence of “ George Birmingham's ” extravaganza, The Red Hand 
of Ulster ?) might be necessary. Weare not surprised that the 
Redmondites mistrust Mr. MacNeill’s vague principles. The 
Redmondites, for their part, are said to have at their disposal 
the services of Colonel Moore, a brother of Mr. George Moore, 
the novelist. 


Last Saturday Lord Burnham, proprietor of the Daily 
Telegraph, received on his eightieth birthday, at the hands of 
some intimate friends headed by Lord Northcliffe, a remark- 
able tribute of esteem from journalists. The illuminated 
address presented to him was signed by journalists, not only 
in the United Kingdom, but on the Continent and throughout 
the British Empire. The testimony of the speakers was 
unanimous as to the great ability with which Lord Burnham 
has invariably carried out what he intended to do, his good 
comradeship and kindly sympathy, and his generous and 
methodical labours for improving the conditions of journalistic 
work. He was, for instance, one of the founders of the Institute 
of Journalists. Mr. Garvin, who formerly worked under him, 
said that Lord Burnham had always had an open mind in 
considering every fresh suggestion that was made for the 
improvement of his paper. That is in itself a signal testimony. 
We desire to add the congratulations of the Spectator to 
those already received by Lord Burnham, 


It was announced on Monday that Sir Ernest Shackleton 
intends to lead a new expedition to the South Pole in the 
coming year. The expedition, which will probably start from 
Buenos Aires in October, 1914, aims at crossing the Antarctic 
Continent from the Weddell Sea to the Ross Sea, a distance 
of seventeen hundred miles, passing the Pole on the way, 
with a view to settling the geographical problems con- 
nected with the extent of the Polar Plateau and the Victoria 
Range. The expedition will be equipped for two years; the 
two ships required will both be fitted to burn oil instead of 
coal, thus reducing the complement, which will number 
forty-two all told. Amongst special features of the equip- 
ment will be two sledges driven by aeroplane propellers with 
aeroplane engines, an aeroplane with clipped wings to glide 
over the snow, an installation of wireless of five hundred 
miles radius, and a gyroscope compass. 


The second-in-command will be Mr. Frank Wild, who was 
with Scott in 1901-4 and with Sir Ernest Shackleton in 1907-9, 
besides accompanying the Australian expedition; and a 
biologist, a physicist, and a geologist will be attached 
to each ship of the expedition. Of the £50,000 which he 
estimates to be the minimum needed, Sir Ernest Shackleton 
is able to count on a substantial proportion already, and is 
issuing no public appeal ; but it is understood that if his aims 
are to be fully carried out, further assistance will be desirable 
and will, we are sure, be forthcoming. Lord Curzon, the 
President of the Royal Geographical Society, has addressed 
a letter to Sir Ernest Shackleton expressing his hearty 
approval of the scheme. We need only add that Sir Ernest 
Shackleton’s own record is the best guarantee that nothing 
will be wanting in forethought and leadership to enable the 
expedition to support British prestige in the field of Polar 
exploration. 


Bank Rate, 5per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Oct. 2nd. 





Consols (2}) were on Friday 71]—Wednesday week 72. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MEXICAN SITUATION. 


HE detailed news in regard to the character of the war 
waged by the Mexican rebels, which we summarize 
elsewhere, cannot but be a cause of grave anxiety. It is 
clear that, however “ bloodstained” President Huerta 
may be, his antagonists can give him points and beat him 
on that score. Heand his Government may show the ruth- 
lessness and ¢ruelty of arbitrary power, but to these evils 
the rebels have added the horrors of brigandage. They 
are not content with shooting their prisoners, but make 
attacks, purely for predatory purposes, on defenceless 
Americans, Englishmen, and other foreigners, and even 
upon their womenfolk. It is to be feared, indeed, that in 
a very large part of Mexico all foreigners, and especially 
all foreigners possessed of any property worth taking, are 
now in deadly peril. This is a state of things which cannot 
be allowed to continue indefinitely. Some remedy must be 
found, for it is impossible to believe that a country so full 
of all the things that the world needs is to be allowed not 
only to remain undeveloped, but actually to return to a con- 
dition of sterility, or that its population of millions of men 
and women isto be given over to the worst type of anarchy. 
Unfortunately, however, it is much easier to state the 
Mexican difficulties than to solve them. Still, they must 
be stated, for it is only by understanding how the present 
intolerable situation has arisen that we can hope to escape 
the perils of the tempest and reach land at last. 





Let us say asa preliminary that if external force is to 
be used to restore order in Mexico, it must be used by the 
United States, and by the United States alone. For our- 
selves, we have always been willing to accept the Monrve 
Doctrine, even in its most highly developed form, and to 
recognize America’s right, or, since “right” is a very 
ambiguous word in this context, America’s wisdom, in 
declaring that she will not tolerate European intervention 
in Spanish and Portuguese America. Such European 
intervention must mean in the end the establishment of 
European power on the American Continent, where it does 
not now exist, an event which would bring complications, 
dangers, and international anxieties which the American 
people are naturally determined to avoid. But even those 
who are not inclined to concede the full claims of that 
American policy which, though it bears the name of 
Monroe, was largely suggested by Canning, must admit 
that the Americans could not, with due regard to their 
own safety and development, allow any European Power 
to take action for restoring law and order in a border 
State like Mexico, since such intervention would almost 
certainly lead to the erection in Mexico of a European 
protectorate, if not of something more, at the very doors of 
the Union. The moment the Americans had finished their 
own Civil War they instinctively turned to Mexico and 
made it clear to Napoleon III. that the French troops must 
leave America, though the work they had undertaken was 
not complete, and could not, indeed, have been made com- 
— without theestablishment of a protectorate or half-way 

ouse to annexation. It is not reasonable, then, to suppose 
that the United States would in 1914 allow action which 
they would not allow some fifty years ago. But the 
moment it is admitted that the intervention of any 
European Power or group of Powers to restore order or to 
give protection to their own nationals—which protection 
cannot be given effectually without restoring law and 
order generally—will not be allowed, it will be seen 
that a very grave responsibility must rest on the United 
States. 

The President of the United States has up till now 
declared, no doubt with perfect sincerity, that the American 
people are determined not to interfere with the internal 
affairs of their neighbours. Yet al] the time inter- 
vention by America of a most serious kind is taking 
place. The forbidding of action by other Powers, though 
it may not bear the name, is in truth intervention. 
A still more pronounced form of interference, though 
America does not appear to recognize it, is to be found in 
President Wilson’s action in virtually putting President 
Huerta and his immediate circle under the ban of the 
United States, and declaring that they are bloodstained 
men who cannot be allowed to rule, or, at any rate, 
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whose rule will never be acknowledged by the United 
States. Further, President Wilson has been understood 
to insist that the United States will never recognize any 
concessions or financial arrangements made by President 
Huerta and the existing Government—an announce- 
ment which paralyses the arm of the de facto Govern. 
ment. But though the policy of the United States 
in fact constitutes a far-reaching system of interfer- 
ence, the United States has as yet unfortunately shown 
no willingness to carry out the tremendous task which 
she has in effect taken upon herself, or, to put it in 
another way, which the force of circumstances has im- 
posed upon her. She has said “ Hands off, this is my 
job!” to the rest of the world, but has taken no steps 
to shoulder the burden. Unquestionably the result of 
this method of intervention has been very greatly to 
increase the evils of the Mexican situation. It has dis- 
heartened the de facto Government, which, however bad in 
itself, is at any rate not a Government of pure brigandage, 
and it has greatly heartened the rebels and increased their 
resisting power. In spite of the atrocities which they 
commit, they feel themselves to be under the protection of 
the great neighbour who has laid a ban upon those with 
whom they are fighting. We have reached, indeed, the extra- 
ordinary position that the United States is in effect, though 
of course not in name, outlawing one set of combatantr 
because they are bloodstained, and encouraging another 
set in spite of their being equally cruel and ferocious. 
Such are the practical results of doing what the great 
Lord Halifax called trying to build upon a foundation of 
paradox. Could there be a greater paradox than declaring 
that America would not interfere with the complete right 
of self-government belonging to her neighbour, and then 
proceeding to an act of interference so specific as that 
of laying a man, or rather a group of men, under a political 
interdict ? 

It is, of course, quite easy to see how the Americans 
slipped into a position so intolerable. What they would 
like to do in regard to Mexico and other South American 
Republics is what England in the past has done in regard 
to certain small self-governing States—viz., to guarantee 
their independence and prevent their being absorbed by 
other Powers, but to stop absolutely at this point in the 
path of protection. But in most of the cases in which 
we have done this the State thus protected by our influence 
has been internally thoroughly well governed—a State 
giving no excuse for any outside intervention. Unfurtu- 
nately such ideal conditions do not exist, and, as 
far as one can see, are not likely to prevail for many 
generations to come, in Mexico. To protect Mexico with- 
out administering it is, in effect, to protect an outrage on 
civilization. The policy of a non-interfering protectorate 
which accepts no interna) responsibilities is barred by the 
facts of human nature. In theory America had a choice 
of two courses before her. She might have adopted the line 
of saying that the Mexicans must be left severely alone to 
fight out their quarrels, even if it took them fifty years to 
do so and led to the laying waste of the whole Republic. 
That was a consistent policy, but it was also in reality an 
impracticable one. The industrial development of Mexico 
and the presence of such large numbers of Americans and 
other foreigners made it impossible. That being so, the only 
alternative was for the United States, however disagree- 
able it might be, to accept the responsibility imposed by 
the maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine, and to undertake 
the task of restoring order. If she had determined to do 
that, but in the most limited manner possible, her best 
plan would probably have been to give all the support 
she could to the de facto Government of President 
Huerta on the ground that, however bloodstained it 
might be, it would not prove more bloodstained than 
any other independent national Government likely to 
take its place. President Wilson was not prepared to 
adopt a policy apparently so cynical and worldly. In- 
stead he did what, with all respect, we must say was 
the very worst thing he could have done. He intervened 
and pretended not to be intervening. He deprecated 
bloodshed and anarchy, but yet would neither stop it 
himself nor allow anybody else to stop it. The Mexican 
politicians and brigands, though in one sense they may be 
uncivilized men, were acute enough to see the opportunity 
thus offered them, and they took full advantage of it. 





Things having gone so far, we feel certain that the 
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only way left for the United States is for themselves 
to restore order in Mexico. It is a tremendous task, 
but it is one which cannot now be avoided, nor is it 
beyond their ability to perform. The American people 
have enormous strength, enormous self-confidence, and an 
intense dislike of doing anything under pressure from others 
—that is, of doing anything which seems to compromise 
in the slightest degree their entire independence of action. 
Yet even they are not strong enough to resist the pressure 
of the whole world, and such pressure we feel convinced 
will sooner or later, consciously or unconsciously, be brought 
to bear upon them in regard to Mexico. We believe we 
are right in saying that our Courts of Law, and no doubt 
also the Courts in most American States, enforce the 
principle that if a man mixes himself up with the estate 
of a deceased person and takes upon himself to interfere 
with its disposition, although he has no legal right to do 
so and has not been named executor or administrator, he 
will be compelled by the law to discharge the duty which 
he has in effect undertaken, though possibly quite uncon- 
sciously, by his “intermeddling” action. The law will regard 
him as an executor and saddle him with all the responsibility 
of that office. In some such way as this the public opinion 
of the world will, we feel sure, ultimately force upon 
Awerica the executorship in the case of “ Re the Mexican 
Government, deceased.” That~-being so, it will clearly be 
better for the Americans to take action sooner than later. 
As an example of the kind of pressure of which we write, 
we may note the proposal made in the Times that the 
United States and the European Powers generally should 
arrange for common action in Mexico. On the face of it 
that sounds a reasonable proposal. We venture to think, 
however, that if any attempt is made to work it out in 
practice, it will be found that such partnership would 
never be tolerated by the Americans. Remember that in 
the present state of things neither the Mexican Govern- 
ment nor the rebels would be likely to yield to moral 
pressure, and that a joint international expeditionary force 
would have to be sent. But such action as that would be 
tantamount to the abandonment of the Monroe Doctrine, 
and might lead to just the very complications which that 
doctrine was designed to exclude from the American Con- 
tinent. Military action in Mexico is only possible for the 
United States, and for the United States acting alone. 
Sooner or later she will have to take action. Without 
meaning it, no doubt, she has already gone too far to draw 
back, and the consequences of her mistaken policy of non- 
interfering interference have been too grave and too far- 
reaching to allow a sudden return toa policy of laissez faire. 

Whether, if America does intervene and put an end to 
anarchy in Mexico by the strong hand, she will ever be 
able to get out of Mexico again is a very difficult problem. 
No doubt American optimists hold that they will be able 
to leave Mexico as they have left Cuba. For ourselves, we 
doubt it. The circumstances are very different. Still, 
we admit that the test of time is the only one which can 
finally decide the point. We should imagine that when 
intervention comes its course will be something of this kind. 
At first the United States troops will meet with an easy 
victory, for both sides are becoming exhausted, and there 
will be a large section of the population that will welcome 
the restoration of order, from no matter what quarter it 
comes, Very soon, however, upon this exhaustion will 
follow a new national rebellion of the kind with which 
Maximilian was confronted, intended to drive the hated 
foreigner out of the Republic. But sucha national uprising 
will fail, though only after a bitter struggle. Then will 
come another period of quiet, during which a demand will 
grow up in America to restore their independence to the 
Mexicans. Such restoration will be adopted in principle by 
the Government, but will only be applied piecemeal. To begin 
with, several of the States of the North, into which Americans 
will have poured duringthe military occupation, will petition 
to be te into a separate Republic or Republics. Their 
petitions will be granted, and ultimately those Republics 
will be admitted as new States into the American Union, 
while the Centre and South will be made into a Republic 
on the Cuban model, from which the United States 
troops will be withdrawn, a treaty being made giving 
America supervision over the foreign relations of the so- 
called independent nation. In another generation more 
leaves of the artichoke will be eaten, till at last all Mexico 
will be absorbed into a Republic which, fifty years hence, 
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will have an English-speaking population of two hundred 
millions. Probably before that, however, the small 
Central American Republics down to the great Panama 
“ditch” will have passed under the control of the United 
States. We do not doubt that from the Canal to the 
Canadian frontier the Republic will in the end hold an un- 
divided sway save for the tiny enclave of British Honduras. 

In spite of foolish American talk about English 
jealousy and so forth, talk which is so idiotic that one 
really cannot be expected to contradict it, the bulk of 
public opinion here will be heartily with the United States 
in the work of restoring order in Mexico, provided that 
that work is done well and truly and with sincerity of 
purpose, and that the Americans do not indulge in too 
great an orgy of those moral and philanthropic paradoxes 
in which certain sections of the people are fond of in- 
dulging. If they do their job well on the spot—and if it 
is entrusted to General Leonard Wood it will certainly be 
done well and wisely and in a truly liberal spirit—the 
English people will not be merely friendly in the diplomatic 
sense, but sincerely sympathetic. They will be proud of 
America’s successful shouldering of this huge piece of the 
white man’s burden. 





M. BRIAND. 


HE present state of the political groups in France 
affords to those who think it would be quite easy 
to do away with our British party system some curious 
material for reflection. We know all the defects of our 
party system; it is impossible for any man of inde- 
pendence and common-sense to agree in all particulars 
with either party. Why not, then, it is said, get rid of 
such a system altogether, and have Governments answer- 
able to finer shades of feeling among the electorate? A 
Government could shape its programme, in no partisan 
spirit, in response to popular demands as they presented 
themselves—demunds which also would be put forward in 
no partisan spirit. This cure for the party system, as 
expressed in terms of the necessary electoral organization, 
is really the group system. The group system has long 
prevailed in France. It means instability for Govern- 
ments, because there is never anything more solid 
than a provisional union of groups for the Govern- 
ment to depend upon. At this moment M. Briand has 
launched a scheme for founding a new party which 
if successful would almost obliterate the old groups 
(together with the bloc, which for a long time has been 
the largest union of groups), and create something like 
the two-party system of Great Britain. It would not be 
strictly a two-party system—neither is the British system 
strictly a two-party one—but substantially that is what 
it would be. If M. Briand formed a Republican party 
of conciliation of the magnitude he contemplates, it 
would be necessary for the majority of his opponents to 
draw together into a correspondingly united party with 
principles more permanent than those of the existing 
groups. We are not making this comparison between 
British and French conditions in order to defend our party 
system. We only want to point out that the party system 
is a thing that roots itself very deeply, because in spite 
of all its drawbacks it is in some respects almost the 
inevitable result of necessity. Whether M. Briand 
succeeds or not, the tendency in France at present is 
rather in the direction of a two-party system than in that 
of an extension of the group system. 


For the reason we have just stated, as well as for the 
remarkable nature of M. Briand’s career and personality, 
the movement to found a new party of Republicanism 
with M. Briand at its head will be watched with deep 
interest in Great Britain. M. Briand draws the attention 
of all men in as compelling a degree as Mr. Chamberlain 
did in past years or as Mr. Lloyd George does to-day. He 
is a man of ideals and passionate visions, yet both ideals 
and visions are currected and guided by a strong faculty 
for logic. The combination yields something that is 
certainly statesmanship, whether one agrees with M. 
Briand’s particular policy or not. He is described as an 
incomparable opportunist. Perhaps this does not mean 
more than that he has radically changed his views, and 
is not in the least ashamed of saying so. His physical 
appearance—his slightness, his looseness about the leg 
and droop about the shoulders—never prepares anyone 
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who hears him speak for the first time for his fiery 
eloquence, his tremendously buoyant optimism, and his 
inability to tire himself. He was born fifty-two years ago, 
the son of an innkeeper. He became a barrister, and as 
soon as he entered public life declared himself a Socialist. 
He was not one of the temperate politicians who in France 
accept the title of Socialist for electoral purposes. He 
was a wild Socialist, advocating the destruction of the 
Army and the paralysing of industry by general strikes. 
When he became a Deputy he was still a Socialist. Even 
when he became Premier in 1909 he said in the Chamber : 
“I am the first Socialist Premier of modern times.” 
Meanwhile he had been Minister of Public Instruction, 
Minister of Fine Arts, and Minister of Justice. But 
experience bas had an unusually drastic effect upon 
M. Briand. He grew weary of the frigid and arid anti- 
clericalism of the Cumbistes, from which the Socialism that 
counted in France was held to be inseparable. Finally, 
he became furiously indignant at the continuance of 
Gambetta’s tradition in a spirit Gambetta never intended. 
Was France no place for a man who sincerely wished 
to practise his religious faith? Was not a Roman 
Catholic, even the most devout one, a son of France 
as much as the most free-thinking Syndicalist? His 
generosity appeared constructively for the first time in 
a remarkabie manner when he drafted the Separation 
Law for the disestablishment of the Church. He always 
was, and still is, a supporter of the secularization of the 
State and of secular education, but his conduct of the 
Separation Bill was a model of conciliation and courtesy. 

This idea of conciliation grew. When he talks of a great 
Republican Party he does not, of course, mean that the 
Republican principle is the title to membership of the 
new party. All Frenchmen are Republicans except a 
negligible quantity of Monarchists. Within Republicanism 
there must, of course, be various shades of opinion, just as 
there are various shades among Englishmen who all uphold 
the Monarchy. Four years ago M. Briand made a speech 
at Périgueux which resounded throughout France. “ The 
Republic,” he said, “ must be the Republic of all French- 
men.” But his views steadily expanded in other ways from 
the moment that he took office. He discovered that a France 
which was unable to defend herself from foreign dictation 
was in no position to cultivate the ideals which he pro- 
posed for his country. His anti-militarism vanished, and 
he became in due course an advocate of increased military 
service. His early championship of general strikes collapsed 
when he found himself responsible for maintaining what 
M. Clemenceau once called “ the right of the community 
to exist.” A strong France and a France habitable by and 
agreeable to every son of France—that was the outlook for 
the “ New France” which M. Poincaré represented when 
he was elected President. The election of M. Poincaré was 
opposed by M. Clemenceau, who bas since done more than 
any man to procure the downfall of the sort of Government 
of which M. Poincaré and M. Briand approve. Yet M. 
Clemenceau is himself in favour of a strong France. It must 
be admitted that for Englishmen the situation is rather con- 
fusing. While we, for our part, admire the ideals of 
M. Briand, we sympathise with the particular efforts of 
the present Government to introduce direct taxation and 
the representation of minorities. But the present Govern- 
ment is laughed to scorn by M. Briand. M. Briand, in 
his turn, is daily pilloried in L’Homme Libre by M. 
Clemenceau, who satirizes him as a new Boulanger without 
the attractions of the black horse and the feather in his 
hat. It may be that financial stress—there is a huge 
deficit of over £28,090,000 which makes heavy new 
taxation unavoidable—will bring a change in the present 
quiet national determination to do all that is necessary 
for the safety of the country. That would greatly 
affect M. Briand’s chances. Moreover, the Prefects, who 
traditionally “make” the elections, are the nominees 
of the Combiste bloc. M. Briand thinks nothing of such 
handicaps. We do not venture to predict the result. We 
only say that French domestic politics have not presented 
& more interesting aspect for many years. 





AUTONOMY. 


is one aspect of the coming land campaign of 


LIBERALS AND LOCAL 
VHERE 


the Liberal Party to which insufficient attention has 
as yet been devoted. 


Not only do Mr. Lloyd George and his 





friends propose to deprive landlord and tenant and labourer 
of the liberty to make their own bargains to suit themselves. 
They also propose to destroy what little liberty is still left 
to local authorities. To be fair to them, it must be admitted 
that this is not an entirely new feature of modern-day legis- 
lation. A generation ago, or even less, the whole Liberal 
Party was enthusiastic for local self-government. Most of 
us can still remember how, when the late Lord Wolverhamp- 
ton, then Sir Henry Fowler, was introducing his Bill for the 
creation of Parish Councils into the House of Commons in 
1894, the whole Liberal Press day after day used to draw 
pictures of the wonderful revolution which would be 
effected in rural life by giving power to the labourers to 
manage the affairs of their own parishes. Lord Salisbury, 
with a somewhat greater knowledge of human nature, 
cynically observed that if the cvject in view was to make 
life in the country more interesting, it would be better to 
organize village circuses than Parish Councils. His gentle 
chaff was received at the time by the whole Liberal Party 
with horror-struck indignation as a proof of the eternal 
incapacity of a Tory landlord to appreciate the true value 
of democratic self-government. 

Now the tune is changed. To-day one hears on all hands 
from Liberals that local authorities have failed to dis- 
charge the duties expected of them, and that the central 
Government must intervene. Already the liberty of local 
bodies has been restricted in almost every direction by a 
succession of Acts of Parliament imposing duties upon 
these bodies which they must perform under penalty of 
losing a grant from the central Government. Local bodies 
have, in fact, become to a very large extent merely the 
unsalaried servants of the Loca! Government Board or of 
some central office. It is now proposed by the Liberal 
Party to extend this practice of coercing the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. For information on this point 
our readers may be recommended to study the Report of 
the Land Inquiry Committee, and especially those passages 
dealing with the scarcity of cottages in rural districts. 
The writers of the Report start with the presumption that 
a sufficiency of cottages can only be provided by public 
authorities. A good many people who have studied the 
subject, for perhaps a little longer than the gentlemen who 
were hastily let loose over the country to work up a case 
for Mr. Lloyd George, have come to a directly opposite 
conclusion. They are convinced that instead of public 
authorities being able to solve the cottage problem, their 
intervention, so far as it has gone, has diminished very 
seriously the supply of cottages. There are many districts 
in England in which cottage-building has ceased, partly 
because of Mr. Lloyd George’s land taxes, partly also 
because the local authorities have taken in hand the 
building of cottages, and consequently have frightened 
speculative builders out of the trade. It is more than 
possible that some local authorities have already discovered 
these facts, and are therefore deliberately holding their 
hands and not building more cottages. This arouses the 
indignation of the authors of the Land Report, who 
demand “that the Local Government Board should have 
the power of acting in default and that the staff should be 
increased.” The Report goes on to say :— 

“ But even when this is done it will be necessary to give to the 
Board still greater powers of dealing with local authorities who 
do not do their work satisfactorily. This, we think, can best be 
attained by giving to the Board some financial control over local 
authorities, If further grants are given from the Imperial 
Exchequer in aid of local taxation, we think that they, and 
possibly also existing grants, should be conditional in each case 
upon the local authority performing its work satisfactorily. . 
The Treasury would only pay the whole grant after being satisfied 
that the County Council and all the local authorities within the 
county had properly performed their duties. . . . In this way the 
Central Department would have more power of stimulating into 
action recalcitrant Councils, while those Councils who did their 
work satisfactorily would have no cause of complaint as they 
would receive the grant in full. The great advantage of this 
scheme is that the Central Authority could, if necessary, with- 
draw the whole of the grant, which would result in a far greater 
increase in the local rates than any increase due toa possible loss 
upon either a Small Holdings or housing scheme.” 

Here is bluntly set out a complete plan for the systematic 
coercion of local authorities. Nor must it be imagined 
that it is only the anonymous authors of the Land Report 
who are responsible for the laying down of these principles. 
They have passed into regular Liberal currency. More 
than two years ago Mr. Winston Churchill, with character- 
istic felicity of phrase, declared that the time had come 
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for “gingering up” the local authorities. Mr. John 
Burns, though in some respects he still retains traces of 
old-fashioned Liberalism, quite shares the views of his 
colleagues with regard to the treatment of local authori- 
ties. He has recently engaged in a prolonged correspond- 
ence with Mr. Hobhouse, the Chairman of the Somerset 
County Council, and the upshot of it is that the Local 
Government Board knows much better what Somerset 
wants than the elected representatives of that county. This 
view was bluntly expressed by Mr. John Burns, and has 
been explicitly endorsed by the Cabinet, who, in order to 
induce local authorities to carry out a policy of building 
houses, have caused it to be stated that any houses built by 
the local authorities of which the Local Government Board 
approves will be taken over at the cost of the Imperial 
Exchequer. What power the Cabinet has thus to pledge 
the future action of Parliament with regard to the expen- 
diture of national funds is not on the surface clear, but 
our immediate point is that the members of the present 
Cabinet, as well as their supporters throughout the country, 
have completely abandoned the old Liberal theory of local 
self-government. The extraordinary fact is that these 
modern proposals for destroying local autonomy are made 
by persons who profess to be in the front rank of demo- 
cratic progress. It is the old story of the Jacobins over 
again. The Jacobin never believes in liberty for its own 
sake. He only believes in liberty so far as people do what 
he wishes to have done. 

Let us apply these new principles of the Liberal Party 
to Home Rule for Ireland. The whole theory of Home 
Rule, as understood on this side of St. George’s Channel, 
is the desirability of allowing people to manage their own 
affairs in their own way. No English Liberal ever puts 
the case for Home Rule on any other ground than this. 
He cannot understand that the Irish demand has nothing 
to do with this philosophic conception of the best method 
of government, but depends on an innate racial feeling. 
The English Liberal believes that if only Irishmen are free 
to manage their own affairs in their own way without the 
bureaucratic control of Dublin Castle, their intellectual 
and social life will be stimulated, and that, though they 
will doubtless occasionally make blunders, they will, on the 
whole, succeed better than if they were under the constant 
control of bureaucrats, ignorant of local circumstances and 
of local requirements. ‘That is the old Liberal doctrine 
which has led to the self-government of the outlying 
portions of the Empire, and which, apart from special 
circumstances where racial feelings are involved, has 
in the main proved a brilliant success. 

This principle is now to be abandoned. English local 
authorities are as much the elect of the people as the 
House of Commons itself, but apparently any Ministry 
appointed by a party majority in the House of Commons 
is to be permitted to override the wishes of any 
locality in the kingdom expressed through its special 
elected representatives. If this doctrine is good for 
England and Scotland, it is also good for Ireland, and it 
is not difficult to imagine a case arising in which a 
Radical majority in the House of Commons would insist 
on overriding the Home Rule Parliament in Dublin. On 
no point is Irish political opinion more divided from the 
opinions dominant in the English Liberal Party than on 
the question of Liberal legislation. Ireland is industrially 
behind the rest of Great Britain, and many Irishmen are 
strongly convinced that the industrial laws made for 
England and Scotland ought not to be enforced in Ireland. 
Suppose that a Home Rule Parliament repeals some of 
the British factory legislation which now applies to 
Ireland, or suppose that, without troubling to go through 
the formality of a definite repeal of those laws, the 
Irish Executive refrains from enforcing the law, with 
the result that Irish manufacturers have special advan- 
tages in competition with English and Scotch manu- 
facturers. It is easy to imagine the outcry that would be 
raised on this side of the Channel, and the demand that 
would immediately be put forward that the Imperial 
Parliament should exercise its power of control over the 
Dublin Parliament. Indeed, the very same device that is 
suggested for the coercion of English local authorities 
could be applied without the least difficulty to the coercion 
of the Irish Parliament. That Parliament will be even 
more completely dependent upon grants from the Imperial 
Exchequer than are the English local authorities, for it 





will have no separate source of revenue. Therefore if at 
any time the Dublin Parliament should, in the words of 
the Land Report above quoted, “ fail to perform its work 
satisfactorily,’ the Imperial Parliament could coerce it by 
the simple device of withholding supplies. For political 
purposes Liberals, we are sure, will at the present moment 
repudiate any such intention, for they know that its open 
avowal would mean the immediate loss of Mr. Redmond’s 
support ; but there is absolutely no difference in principle 
between the policy which English Liberals now advocate 
of coercing English local authorities and the policy to 
which they will certainly be driven if Home Rule is ever 
granted to Ireland, and if a Home Rule Parliament 
ventures to do anything of which British Radicalism 
disapproves. 





THE ALLEGED DANGER OF DISRUPTION 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


W. had hoped to be able to leave the Kikuyu con- 

troversy untouched for the next few weeks—that 
is, until the ardour of the disputants on both sides had 
cooled a little and there was a better chance of debating 
the matter without an undue amount of passion. The 
letter of the Bishop of Oxford to Monday’s Times, 
however, forces us to say a word or two upon the 
new issue which he has raised. Dr. Gore, in effect, 
threatens the Church with disruptionif Bishops and clergy 
of the Church of England are to continue to give the 
Sacrament to unconfirmed Nonconformists. Here are 
Bishop Gore’s words in regard to the approval by the 
Evangelical portion of the Church of the “open Com- 
munion ” at Kikuyu :— 

“TI feel quite sure that to the great mass of High Churchmen 
such an open Communion seems to involve principles so totally 
subversive of Catholic order and doctrino as to be strictly intoler- 
able, in the sense that they could not continue in a fellowship 
which required of them to tolerate the recurrence of such 
incidents.” 

We have the greatest respect for Dr. Gore, and we admire 
his whole-hearted devotion to what he believes to be tha 
right. Painful as it is to say it, however, we are bound 
to say that if this were proved to be his deliberate and 
mature view, and not a hasty conclusion, as we believe it 
to be, we should have to admit that he could not remain in 
the Church of England. He would be setting himself 
against the essential spirit of the Church of Englandas by 
law established—the spirit of inclusion and comprehension. 
Not only does the law of the land prevent those who 
conscientiously desire to be included in the Church of 
England from being driven from it on grounds of religious 
opinion, but the best minds and souls in the Church have 
always supported the law of the land in that respect. 
History shows no conflict between the teachings of the great 
Anglican apostles of comprehension such as Jeremy Taylor 
and the law as interpreted in the Courts of Law. That is 
why our Church has been able without disruption to con- 
tain at one and the same time men of such diverse 
opinions as the old-fashioned Evangelicals, the Broad 
Churchmen, and the Tractarians—men with such conflict- 
ing ideas as Pusey, Maurice, Colenso, Simeon, Jowett, and 
Stanley. No doubt in moments of heated controversy 
various sections in the Church would have liked to drive 
out from her gates many of these great and good men. 
Yet, God be praised, such efforts at expulsion have never 
been successful. The law of the land—i.e., the fact of 
Establishment—has saved the Church and maintained the 
policy of the open door, and those acts of salvation have 
been approved by the natural piety and religious good sense 
of the nation. Not only were the men whom the bigotry of 
the hour called heretics able to remain in the Church, but 
the threats of disruption if they did remain proved vain and 
of no effect. We are not, therefore, in the least alarmed 
by what we do not like to call Dr. Gore's threat, for we 
are sure that his words were not meant asa threat in the 
bad sense, but rather to give utterance to a doubt as to 
what his conscience might call upon him to do. We 
believe that on further consideration he will find that 
though he may deplore the fact that it will prove impos- 
sible for any properly constituted authority to condemn 
the action of the Bishop of Mombasa, that fact cannot 
reasonably be used by him as a ground for secession. 
And here we may note the strength and benevolence of 
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the true Anglican position. If any force were put upon 
the conscience of the Bishop of Oxford or upon the 
consciences of the men who agree with him, we are 
certain that every other consideration would give way, 
and rightly, to the need for resistance. They would refuse 
to be hmited in any action which they thought right. 
But in this matter no attempt is being made to 
limit religious action or to impose restrictions, either in 
regard to faith or ritual. If they were to take the 
grave step of breaking away from the Establishment, 
they would be doing so, not in order to free themselves, but 
because they were not allowed to impose fetters on others. 
This we are certain they will not do,even though they may 
talk about doing it. When it comes to the point there 
will be found énough of the true English spirit in them, 
the spirit of comprehension and compromise, to hold them 
back. 

Let us, however, face the worst. Let us suppose that 
we are wrong, and that Bishop Gore and his followers will 
Jeave the Church, not because they are themselves 
asked to give the Communion to Nonconformists, but 
because other Bishops and clergy who believed it was 
their right, nay their duty, to do so practised such open 
Communion and mean to continue such acts of religious 
lovingkindness. We say that even if this deplorable 
mistake were to occur no disruption in the true sense 
would take place. Nothing would happen that need 
cause anxiety to those who desire whole-heartedly and 
earnestly the maintenance of the Establishment and the 
unity and security of the National Church. Secession on 
the grounds foreshadowed by the Bishop of Oxford would 
secure, we will not say no followers, but followers so few in 
proportion to the total strength of the members of the 
Establishment as to be unimportant. We do not deprecate 
anxiety in regard to the threatened disruption from any 
want of appreciation of the value of Dr. Gore’s presence 
in the Church, for we hold the inclusion of a man of 
his deep learning and piety to be a matter of gr-vt 
moment. Still, these questiuns must be looked at in 
their true proportion, and viewed in such proportion the 
secession of even three or four Bishops and a considerable 
body of the clergy after the manner of the Nonjurors 
would not, considering the grounds of their action, seriously 
affect the National Church. Remember that for a 
secession to be vital, laymen as well as ecclesiastics must 
secede. But we venture to say that, though no doubt 
an imposing band of ecclesiastically minded laymen 
such as Lord Halifax and Mr. Athelstan Riley would be 
willing to go even further than Bishop Gore in the matter 
of secession, there would be no secessivn of the laity in the 
true sense. The vast majority of the English laity, and 
even of the English laity who hold High Church doctrines 
and are in strong sympathy with ritualistic practice, are 
at heart inspired with the true spirit of the Church of 
England—the spirit of comprehension. They cling passion- 
ately to the idea of the Establishment, and they know 
instinctively that the Establishment cannot be maintained 
except on the basis of comprehension. They know that if 
the Church were to be narrowed to an episcopal sect, and 
were to become a body inspired by Roman exclusiveness 
and by the doctrine of nulla salus, even though it were not 
im communion with the Roman Church, it could not 
last a day. That intense devotion to the Establishment 
which Burke noted in the people of England still exists, 
and will save for us comprehension in the Church. 
Burke’s words are worth quoting bere :— 

“The majority of the people of England, far from thinkinga 
religious national establishment unlawful, hardly think it lawful 
to be without one. In France you are wholly mistaken if you do 
not believe us above all other things attached to it, and beyond 
all other nations; and when this people has acted unwisely and 
unjustifiably in its favour (as in some instances they have done, 
most certainly) in their very errors you will at least discover 
their zeal.” 

This is the spirit which will save the Establishment, or, 
rather, make any effort at disruption a sterile and unim- 
portant episode. 

We must say again that though we are not afraid of dis- 
ruption if it should come, we are convinced that it will 
no more come over the Kikuyu conference than it came 
over the Revisers’ Communion in Westminster Abbey or 
the Coronation Communion for Nonconformists, so wisely 
and so generously held by the Bishop of Hereford at the 
time of the King’s coronation. And here, if we may do so 














without offence, we should like to make a suggestion to 
those who are arguing on the side of comprehension, 
It is that they should not only not be perturbed by 
any threats of a disruption which will not come, but that 
they should ignore all such threats and refuse to dwell 
upon them. If they argue with those who threaten dis- 
ruption, there is always the possibility of driving good and 
conscientious but angry men into action of which they will 
not realize the unwisdom until it is too late. Never argue 
with a man who is threatening suicide on a point of con 
science. His own reflections are far more likely to convert 
him to the true view than vituperative controversy. 

Before we leave the subject of the Kikuyu conference 
we would ask our readers to remember that two points are 
involved in it which ought to be kept entirely separate, for 
confusion in regard to them can only lead to unnecessary 
difficulties. The first point is the question of unity, o1 
what we may call federation, for missionary effort. Here 
at any rate there is clearly a strong case for further dis- 
cussion and deliberation. ‘Those who held the conference 
at Kikuyu would, we feel sure, be the first to admit 
this. They were only attempting to diaft articles of 
peace, and not actually to make a final treaty of peace, 
still less to create any amalgamation of the Churches. 
They wanted to find, but they did not attempt to say that 
they had found, some method for putting an end to 
internecine disputes in the face of the enemy. The other 
point, the giving of the Communion by a Bishop or a 
clergyman to Nonconformists or other unconfirmed 
persons, is an entirely different point—not a point of 
policy, but a point of law. Here those who are indig- 
nant with the Bishop of Mombasa are either ignorant 
of the law, or else, unfortunately, are governed by 
motives of conscience which place them in direct 
opposition to the law of the land and the law of tba 
Establishment. The more the legal aspect is discussed, the 
more clear must it become that neither at home nor 
abroad is any Bishop or clergyman of the Church of 
England guilty of any offence, civil or ecclesiastical, 
in giving the Communion to unconfirmed Nonconformists, 
or even to persons alleged to hold heretical views. 
Under the law which governs the action of the Established 
Church in this matter the priest cannot withhold the 
Communion, except on the grounds maintained in the 
prefatory rubric to the Communion office—i.e., open and 
notorious evil living—from anyone who desires to communi- 
cate. (We leave out of account as obsolete the Canon 
which forbids the clergy, under pain of being deprived 
of their Orders, to give the Communion to persons who 
deprave and deny the Royal supremacy in causes ecclesias- 
tical.) It is, indeed, we believe, no exaggeration to say 
that every layman has a statutory right to receive the 
Communion in his parish church, and that no question 
as to the doctrines or dogmas which he holds being 
those of the Church of England, or as to his adhesion to 
any other religious body, can be entertained by the clergy- 
man asa ground for excluding him from the Sacrament. 
Even the question of the morality of his private life 
cannot be inquired into unless it is a case of evil living 
which is open and notorious. The rubric in regard to 
confirmation when properly understood will not, we 
believe, be held by any competent Court to justify the 
exclusion of any adult persons. 

Clearly these two points, so distinct, should be kept 
apart. For ourselves, we should like to see the question 
of common policy on missionary action referred to a 
Committee of the next Lambeth Conference, so that 
a general decision might be arrived at, and, further, 
a clear statement made as to the true position in regard 
to the giving of the Communion to unconfirmed persons. 
Probably the best way of obtaining an authoritative state- 
ment of the law in this respect would be to ask the Crown 
to appoint a Commission of, say, three Judges or ex-J udges 
learned in the matter of ecclesiastical law to report as to 
the exact legal position. They would, of course, hear legal 
arguments on both sides before making their report. 


SELF-FORGIVENESS. 
T is commonly said nowadays that remorse is an emotion 
which is losing force. People, we are told, do not feel 
repentance as they did. We very much doubt if so radical 
a change in human nature as this would imply is possible, 
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What is undoubtedly true is that people do not any longer 
repent on purpose. The ascetic ideal is dead. No one afflicts 
himself for his own good any more, but pain, unfortunately, 
is not therefore out of fashion. It is there, and we must 
endure it, and some of it is still directiy traceable to the 
action of conscience; so, by the by, is a great deal of happi- 
ness—we are apt to forget that. Sometimes one is tempted 
to say as one looks round upon one’s acquaintance, and sees 
how, in the course of years, the good get better and the bad 
get worse, that it is only good people who repent. Certainly 
self-forgiveness appears to preseut no difficulties to persons 
unfamiliar with moral effort. No one, however, believes 
himself to be bad. We all think ourselves as good aa 
our neighbours at least—all, that is, but a very few 
very good people, who do not know themselves nor perhaps 
the world, But we are getting away from our subject, 
which is not self-appreciation, but self-forgiveness. Judging 
by their confessions, many religious men in the past may 
be said to have nourished a grudge against themselves 
which they would have been ashamed to nourish against any 
other person. It is impossible to imagine that so wise a man 
as St. Augustine would have thought the worse of any friend 
because he knew that as a boy that friend had robbed an 
orchard, but he did think the worse of himself for this slight 
offence all his life. This sort of remorse is gone. It was 
surely of the nature of penance rather than repentance. The 
pain was genuine, but it was induced. The saint flagellated 
himself with a recollection. He deliberately refused to forgive 
himself. It is a very much more serious matter to try to 
forgive oneself and be unable. 

It is as a rule taken for granted that a man of ideal 
character is harder upon himself than upon others—in fact, 
that he forgives all men except himself. Is not this almost 
too much to ask of human nature? If we are bound to excuse 
our neighbours as we excuse ourselves, surely we may invert 
the obligation and excuse ourselves as we excuse our neigh- 
bours. It would seem so, but it remains true that the 
best men do not do it. Perhaps it is impossible ever 
rightly to compare indignation against oneself and indigna- 
tion against someone else. Complete understanding and 
fundamental sympathy exist in the one case only, and 
make the analogy incomplete. This argument might 
bring us up against a fearfully large question. Is there 
any limit to what Christianity demands of its adherents? 
The Sermon on the Mount looks as though there were none, 
and it is undeniably true that a good man who did not feel 
himself an unprofitable servant would come obviously short 
of perfection. It is difficult to say why these things should 
be, but conscience has never admitted the absolute claims of 
logic nor, for that matter, of absolute justice. For instance, 
a small act of wrongdoing bringing about a great evil provokes 
—in good people—a great repentance. Speaking from a 
logical standpoint, this should not be so; but conscience does 
not listen to logic. We may assure ourselves and assure 
other people that we or they are no more to blame than if 
nothing had come of the small misdeed; conscience will not 
listen to argument. We suffer according to the greatness of the 
catastrophe we have brought about. It is very difficult to 
find any moral explanation for this fact. It seems to be 
connected with some system of preventive punishment which 
we do not grasp. The same theory would hold good in the 
matter of rewards. A small act of self-sacrifice producing 
a great benefit must give to the humblest man a happiness 
in excess of his deserts. 

Another common instance of the arbitrary decisions of con- 
science has given rise to the popular exhortation to “err on 
the side of mercy.” To recognize that one has committed an 
error on the side of severity is to make a very painful dis- 
covery, and one likely to make a man come near to actually 
disliking himself. He can forgive the action; he finds it hard to 
forgive the man who did it. The sensation produces inward 
misery. Errors on the side of mercy we do occasionally live 
to repent, but we do not modify our good opinion of the man 
who committed them. We forgive ourselves with little diffi- 
culty, resolve to do better in future, and usually do the same 
again. If we are to regard the decrees of conscience in the 
light of a revelation there is no doubt that in this instance 
the popular saying points to the truth, and vox populi is for 
the moment vox Dei. Whoever put into the Litany the 
touching cry to be delivered from hardness of heart bad 
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suffered, we think, from this arbitrary verdict of conscience, 
and had never been able to forgive himself. Roman Catholics 
have systematized some of the inexplicable but perfectly 
distinct decisions of conscience, and have called the system 
casuistry. There are moments—we all admit it—when, speak- 
ing logically, it is right todo wrong. If we acted logically 
and refused to listen to conscience we should never forgive 
ourselves. There is nothing to be done if we would have 
peace of mind but to accept the revelation and let logic go. 

It is a strange thing that the mental pain which most 
resembles the pain of remorse is the pain of wounded vanity. 
The recollection of having acted like a fool and made oneself 
ridiculous is exquisitely painful. We try to turn our thoughts 
and “shy” away from every reminder of our humiliation. So 
efficacious is this spurious repentance that it may sometimes 
destroy spontaneity of manner altogether. The man who 
knows what it is to feel a fool may make up his mind never to 
put himself in that position again and is in danger of becoming 
@ conventional stick. He cannot perhaps for years forgive 
himself for that act of folly, though he knows all the while 
that he has done no harm to anyone by his silliness, and very 
likely has provided one or more excellent persons with an 
amusing recollection and a good story. The worm of ridicule 
does die, however, and is at worst an innocuous creature com- 
pared to the worm of remorse. Circumstances occasionally 
allow us to compare the two at close quarters. It has 
occurred to many a man to avoid making a moral protest for 
fear of ridicule, only to find that for his own peace of mind he 
has made the wrong choice. Remorse and ridicule are not 
equally dreadful. 

Perhaps a man is never so inclined to revolt against the 
decrees of conscience as when he has suddenly been made to 
suspect himself. For an intention which he has abandoned, 
for an involuntary hope, for a thought only, conscience will 
sometimes put him for ever on a different footing with 
himself. He can forgive himself; in fact, there is nothing to 
forgive; but he can never again hold his head so high in his 
own presence, so to speak. The verdict is for ever, yet 
nothing has been done. It seems unfair. It may very likely 
increase his sympathies: it will certainly modify his severities. 

It is not, however, about matters of conscience only that 
people find it hard to forgive themselves. Some men jibe at 
themselves for ever on account of lost opportunities, half of 
which were never there to be lost. “If only I had done 
differently!” they complain. “I should have ‘been rich, or 
successful, or happy.” Their friends know very well that 
they never had a chance of riches, that success is not in 
them, and that they might still be quite happy if they would. 
The truth is, we suppose, that no one likes to put his failure 
down to his defect. Circumstances have broad backs, and 
can bear the blame of the world without being altered by it. 
A moment’s mistake, a false decision, a fatal hesitation, are 
misfortunes which may occur to the least commonplace of 
men. No one minds pleading guilty to the defects which 
occasion them. Anyone can forgive himself for them; but 
how hard it is to forgive oneself for being just one of the 
ordinary men who will never make, and in no circumstances 
ever could have made, any impression on their generation! 
We cannot forgive ourselves for that. We cannot bear to 
accuse ourselves of iteven. Yet our friends accuse us and 
forgive us more easily than they could have forgiven our 
distinction. Their feeling has, we believe, a far deeper root 
than cynicism. It comes out of the far past, and has some- 
thing to do with homogeneity. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S MEMORY. 
M* LLOYD GEORGE seems to have been suffering from 
pt a peculiarly severe fit of absence of mind when he spoke 
at Criccieth on Friday week. He saw around him annoyances 
and inconveniences which are the direct and inevitable political 
result of his own action—things which anyone could have 
told him must follow, as surely as the day follows the night, his 
particular course of conduct—but he regarded them all as 
plagues sent by the perversity of wicked people to worry a 
just man. Indeed, he may be said to have fallen into the 
habit of measuring his own justness by the number of his 
His memory, we think, must be one of the worst 
When he tries to 


accusers. 





ever possessed by eminent public men. 


explain any one of the phenomena of political life he somehow 
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forgets everything that has gone before. He reminds us of a 
delightful passage in Dostoieffsky’s House of the Dead, in 
which a Siberian prisoner relates how he became accidentally 
one of a group of tramps who were under arrest and were 
being examined by the head of police :— 


“You know, comrades, that there’s nothing in this world more 
funny than a tramp, because he always forgets everything he’s 
done. You may thump his head till you're tired with a cudgel ; 
all the same, you'll get but one answer, that he has forgotten all 
about everything. The police superintendent then turns to me 
and asks me squarely, ‘Who may you be?’ I answer just like all 
the rest of them: ‘I’ve forgotten all about it, your worship.’— 
* Just you wait; I’ve a word or two more tosay toyou. I know 
your phiz.” Then he gives mea good long stare. But I hadn’t 
seen him anywhere before, that’s a fact. Then he asks another of 
them, ‘ Who are you?’—‘ Mizzle-and-scad, your worship.’—‘ They 
call you Mizzle-and-scud ?’—‘ Precisely that, your worship.’— 
* Well and good, you’re Mizzle-and-scud! And you?’ to a third.— 
* Along-of-him, your worship.—‘ But what’s your name—your 
name?’—'Me? I’m called Along-of-him, your worship.’—‘ Who 
_ you that name, hound?’—‘ Very py Ay on. your worship. 

ere are lots of worthy people about; nobody knows that better 
than your worship.’—' And who may these “ worthy people” be?’ 
—‘ Oh, Lord, it has slipped my memory, your worship. Do be so 
kind and gracious as to overlook it.’—‘So you’ve forgotten them, 
all of them, these “worthy people”?’—‘ Every mother’s son of 
them, your worship.—‘ But you must have had relations—a 
father, a mother. Do you remember them ?’—‘I suppose I must 
have had, your worship; but I’ve forgotten about ’em, my memory 
is so bad. Now I come to think about it, I’m sure I had some, 
your worship.’—‘ But where have you been living till now ? ’—* In 
the woods, your worship.’—‘ Always in the woods? ’—‘ Always in 
the woods! '’—‘ Winter too?’—‘Never saw any winter, your 
worship.’—‘ Get along with you! And you—what’s your name?’ 
—‘Hatchets-and-axes, your worship.’—‘And yours ?’—‘Sharp- 
and-mum, your worship.—‘And you?’—‘ Keen-and-spry, your 
worship.’—‘ And not a soul of you remembers anything that ever 
happened to you.’—‘Not a mother’s son of us anything what- 
ever.’” 


Mr. Lloyd George is worthy to belong to the fraternity of 
Russian tramps. When he tramped into the American 
Marconi market, so to speak, in company with Along-of-him 
and Sharp-and-mum he forgot all the really admirable 
advice be bad once offered to Unionists in the House 
of Commons. When the House asked for an explanation 
of the current rumours he forgot to mention American 
Marconi shures altogether, and contented himself (and for 
the time being contented the House) with the assurance 
that he had never bought British Marconi shares. When 
the American investment was discovered he expressed his 
regret, but shortly afterwards, when he was entertained by 
the National Liberal Club at luncheon, he forgot that he had 
been compelled to express his regret and abused his critics for 
having been so base as to attack him. So the tale goes on; 
and what he said at Criccieth about the trials of a Minister 
was guite appropriate. Some people, he remarked, envied a 
Minister because they did not think of the midges and the 
mosquitoes which swarmed and buzzed around his head and 
stung bim whenever they could Excellent metaphor to 
convey a picture of an beroic Atlas supporting the world 
while mean and small opponents torture the great and dignified 
friend of man! But Mr. Lloyd George went on with similes 
to draw an even more harrowing picture of the sorrows of a 
Minister :— 


“Do you know what a Minister’s life is like? Tradesmen have 
their worries and anxieties, but supposing if, in addition to their 
ordinary troubles, they found a constant mob of detractors stand- 
ing outside their doors, some doing it for hate and some for hire, 
yelling into every customer’s ears as he entered their shop, ‘ Don’t 
go there, whatever you do, You will be robbed and cheated every 
time you do business with those fellows ‘They are all thieves, 
rogues, and liars.’ Every time any of them get a glimpse of you 
behind the counter they shriek at you opprobrious epithets. When 
they see you weigh a pound of suyar they call out that three- 
fourths of it is sand. When you measure cloth they swear that it 
is rotten shoddy. You have, moreover, the whole time while you 
are attending to your customers to dodge bricks, clods, and worse, 
hurled at your head. Most of you would, I think, rather give up 
business, even if you had to break stones fora livelihood. That 
is what politics are like, and I can assure you that we need not 
have done it for a living. There is no politician who is worth his 
salt who would not make an infinitely better living at a suitable 
trade or profession then he is ever likely to make in politics. I 
am not speaking of those who have attained high place through 
family or other influence, but of those who have attained it by 
their own exertion and strength.” 


At the moment when he spoke those words Mr. Lloyd George 
had forgotten tbat from his youth upwards bis one preoceupy- 
ing desire was to be a politician, and that now that be is an 
extremely prominent one he has no thought of retiring from 





the business, At least we undertake to say that such is the 
case. He probably would have admitted on reflection that 
there was not a single young man in his audience who would 
not gladly expose his head to all the brickbats which might 
fly his way if only his eloquence—his hwyl, as they call the 
rhetorical swing in Wales—could carry him to the heights 
occupied by the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself. Yet, 
as we have said, most of the bricks and clods would never have 
been thrown if Mr. Lloyd George had not himself given the 
provocation. His picture of the tradesman was incomplete 
in spite of its details. He should have said that the tradesman 
whose business was interrupted by the shower of bricks and 
clods was found to be dealing in wares with a not very 
estimable reputation, although some time before he had set 
up outside his shop a magnificent declaration as to the 
obligation on tradesmen to deal only in what was above 
suspicion, and although he had denounced by name a rival 
tradesman who had not kept himself above the suspicion of 
trading in goods a little below the standard. 

But even taking the shower of bricks and clods to be as 
persistent as Mr. Lloyd George says it is, his memory has 
failed him again if he thinks it anything unusual. As a 
matter of fact, the bricks are not so heavy as they used to be 
nor the clods so dirty. The war of politicians is conducted 
under such civilized rules to-day that Mr. Belloe and Mr. Cecil 
Chesterton have written a book pointing out that fighting 
which is so gentle cannot conceivably be serious. The whole 
thing, they say, is a put-up job. Our polities, if we are to 
believe these writers, are searcely different from the rota- 
tory system of Portugal, by which the rival parties enjoy 
the spoils of office in their turn by arrangement. The 
leadera of the Government and the Opposition carry on a 
sham fight in the House in order to hoodwink a gullible 
public, but in reality the business of arranging who shall win 
is done in friendly chats behind the Speaker’s ebair or at 
charming but politically enervating private dinner parties. 
We think the ingenious authors of the bovk are themselves 
deceived, and we prefer the modern warfare under Red Cross 
rules to the former brutality. It is not necessary to have the 
unlimited rancour of Fox (declaring that be hailed a French 
victory with delight) or the disgusting brutality of Disraeli in 
his early days (attributing a “ lick-spittle, place-loving, pelf- 
adoring spirit” to the Whigs, or comparing Lord Campbell 
to an “ ourang-outang of unusual magnitude dancing under a 
bunana-tree and licking bis hairy chaps”) in order to assure 
ourselves that our politicians are in earnest. On the contrary, 
such language would make us quite certain that they were not 
in earnest. Fox did not wish the French to win, and Disraeli 
did not believe in his description of Campbell. 

Another thing Mr. Lloyd George forgot is an argument 
fairly familiar in land-bursting literature and speeches. It 
is said: “It may be true that landowners get a very small 
return for the capital sunk in land, but it is to be remembered 
that by the very possession of land they win, without any 
personal merit, a position of enormous social prestige and 
great influence in the neighbourhood of their property. This 
is worth paying for; and landowners, who very well know it, 
are delighted to have the prestige and the influence at the 
price. They could not possibly acquire it on such easy terms 
in any other way.” If this is a serious argument for Mr. 
Lloyd George’s land-bursting friends, it is also a serious 
argument when the financial sacrifices of a politician come to 
be considered. The bricks and the clods are, after all,a tribute 
to the politician’s influence. Mr. Lloyd George knows that 
very well, and he certainly thinks in secret that whatever 
price he has paid was worth while. We cannot agree, however, 
that his financial sacrifice has been enormous. Granted that 
the legal profession in Wales is something like a gold mine, 
there cannot be many lawyers there who would not gladly 
exchange their earnings for the £5,000 a year of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, plus the £400 a year as a Member of 
Parliament, and the pension of £2,000 a year to follow. 
Really this talk of sacrifices encourages us to say a word, 
whicb might not otherwise have entered our thoughts, for our 
own humble occupation. “ Politicians,” said Mr. Lloyd George, 
“are essential to bridle the excesses of selfish strength. . 
They are the priests of humanity.” May we not modestly 
assert that journalists are essential to bridle the excesses of 
the politicians? When we think how day after day it is 
necessary for journalists to recall politicians to the paths of 
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wisdom, and to save them from the results of their own folly 
and stupidity, we are quite dazzled by the thought of the 
princely salaries we should deserve, and of course be able to 
earn, in any other profession. Still, as Mr. Lloyd George says, 
some men must sacrifice themselves and become politicians, 
and it is equally true that others must sacrifice themselves 
to become journalists and watch the politicians. We trust 
that we shall never bear ourselves less graciously than Mr. 
Lloyd George in these trying circumstances. 





THE HAGENBECK ZOO. 

_e the publication, some four years ago, of an English 

translation of Carl Hagenbeck’s Thieren und Menschen, 
so much has been written of the Hagenbeck methods of 
exhibiting wild animals, and so many contrasts have been 
drawn between Zoos with and without cages, that there will 
no doubt be a large number of visitors attracted to Olympia 
to see for themselves the Hagenbeck collection of animals 
now on view in that much-enduring building. A certain 
proportion, perhaps, will finish their visit with somewhat 
mixed feelings, That will particularly be the case with those 
who know best the conditions under which animals are shown 
to the publio in Regent’s Park. For in bringing the “ Wonder 
Zoo” ta London, and in putting forward the many claims 
for it with which advertisement has made us familiar, what 
the proprietors have really done is to challenge aclose com- 
parison with the methods of the London Zoological Gardens, 
and not all the comparisons which are possible favour the 
Olympia exhibition. 

One or two of the features of the exhibition will be looked 
at with a great deal of interest. First, of course, because of 
the ease with which the idea is grasped, and the fundamental 
attraction of looking straight across at ferocious creatures 
without a bar between, is the group of lions on their rockwork. 
Here are seven lions in a corner of the building, sitting, lying, 
prowling, sleeping, and roaring on a mass of rockwork, with a 
background painted to resemble caves and tropical vegetation, 
and there is nothing between them and their visitors except 
an empty trench across which they cannot jump. These lions, 
you are informed by the programme, are shown in exactly the 
same way that they are shown in the Thierpark at Stellingen, 
and the width of the trench, therefore, may be taken to be 
the same, that is, twenty-eight feet. Carl Hagenbeck, some 
years ago, before substituting a trench for railings, made 
various experiments with lions and tigers in order to test their 
powers of jumping. He fastened a stuffed pigeon to the 
branch of a tree about ten feet from the ground, and then in 
turn let loose lions, tigers, and panthers in the enclosure 
under the tree. The lions and tigers could not get near 
the branch, and only jumped six feet six inches. The 
panthers could touch the branch, but could not bring 
down the pigeon. In long jumping the panthers and 
tigers could cover ten feet without a run, but could 
no doubt have done much more with a run; Hagenbeck 
thought fourteen feet, but considering that a man can 
jump more than twice as far with a ran as he can 
without, his estimate is probably a good deal under the 
mark, If the sporting record for a standing long jump is 
eleven feet four inches, and for a running long jump twenty- 
four feet eleven inches, an exceptional lion, tiger, or panther 
would surely be able to cover more than fourteen feet. Any- 
how, taking fourteen feet as an outside jump, Hagenbeck 
decided that he would be on the safe side by providing at 
Stellingen a trench twenty-eight feet wide between his lions 
and their visitors. At Olympia his successors have spread 
tan at the bottom of the trench in order to prevent the lions 
from damaging themselves if they should fall in accidentally. 
But they seem to take not very much notice either of the 
trench or of their visitors, and merely provide a mild thrill 
by occasionally standing and roaring either at the baboons in 
the far corner of the building, or at the unconcerned peacocks 
and macaws in the aviary next to them. If lions will jump 
for stuffed pigeons, live peacocks should tempt them further. 

The baboon enclosure is another attractive piece of work. 
The Monkey Rock, we are told, is “the latest and most 
ingenious of all the Hagenbeck contrivances for keeping 
animals in captivity under healthy and national conditions,” 
and is “an exact reproduction of the rocks in Abyssinia on 
which the monkeys live when they are free.” It is a large 





structure of artificial stonework, modelled with ledges, 
crevices, platforms, and trunks of trees, and on it there is 
a herd of sixty or seventy Arabian baboons, which appear 
to be thoroughly at home and fill their corner of the build- 
ing with a loud and varied clamour. Baboons have a large 
vocabulary of sounds, and here you can watch a number of 
them behaving in different ways and uttering different 
sounds in combination; they chatter, scold, bleat, and 
squeal, but the most characteristic note is that of the old 
males, who at intervals seem to utter a sort of proclamation 
to those in their neighbourhood. “Ur, ur, ur, ur,” is what 
it sounds like, and thus, perhaps, does age and experience 
inculeate law and virtue among the youth of Abyssinian 
rocks. The young baboons play and swing on the tree 
branches, and the old baboons cuff them and put them in 
their proper places, or sit cuddling under ledges of rock. 
They, like the lions, are separated from spectators by a 
trench; but, except for the old males, the troop on Monkey 
Rock looks unenterprising and harmless enough. 

Other enclosures have less novelty. The Kindergarten is 
something of a freak, and it is amusing to see young bears, 
young hyenas, lion cubs, and puppies playing together in very 
good humour; the lion cubs stalk each other and spring and 
slip and roll and thump about on the sawdust floor, and the 
hyenas appear to occupy themselves chiefly in going up behind 
other animals and biting their tails, but they are respectful 
when the other animals turn round. A young lady spends 
her day in the Kindergarten, and sometimes threatens the 
animals with a broomstick, but otherwise the cubs seem to 
give her little trouble, and the bears are confiding and 
affectionate. This “happy family” system is extended else- 
where. In the “Bird Village” there are flamingoes and 
cranes from Numidia and Cochin China, and at the “ Water 
Hole” there is a gathering of elands, zebras, white-bearded 
gnus, ostriches, cranes, white swans, black swans, Canadian 
geese, and upland geese—a mingling of species at a “ water- 
hole” which is more curious than interesting. Zebras and 
black swans do not suit the same wildernesses, nor do 
upland geese and gnus. Here, indeed, the “ Wonder Zoo” 
is not so much a zoological achievement as a menagerie, and 
in other directions the methods adopted are frankly those of 
the showman—the travelling cages of the tigers, for example, 
and the “ Guinea Pig Castle,” which is a model chalet inhabited 
by cavies, who munch bread and cabbage leaves separated 
from the visitor by not so much asa yard of trench. Here 
again the question asserts itself of the difference between 
Olympia and Regent’s Park. 

The real question which remains is the value for zoological 
exhibition purposes of the rockwork terrace. There can be no 
doubt that the animals are seen to better advantage on 
these high slopes and open spaces; we get a far truer notion 
of their movements and the strength and symmetry of their 
bodies. But the terraces have their disadvantages. They 
are obviously hard to keep clean, and in Regent’s Park, 
where rats are an ever-recurring nuisance, they might pro- 
vide very inconvenient harbourage. However, that is a point 
which will shortly be put to a very thorough test. The 
Mappin terraces will be finished in the spring, and when 
they are in full working order many questions will be settled 
or reopened—among them the necessity of dealing with a 
large space facing north and in complete shade, and the 
possibilities of rendering a big enclosure proof against rats. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 








THE EXCLUSION OF ULSTER 
(To tue Epitos ov tue “ Srecrator.”] 
Sr1r,—In common, I believe, with the great majority of those 
who understand Ireland and have no axes to grind, I would 
regard the passing of the present Home Rule Bill as an 
unmixed evil. This evil, however, would be greatly lessened 
if Ulster were excluded. Its exclusion could prdbably be 
best effected by the arrangement you suggested some time 
ago—that Ulster should be regarded as an integral part of 
Great Britain under the title of the Ulster Palatinate. From 
this arrangement an immediate benefit would be derived—the 
avoidance of civil war. That civil war is inevitable if the Bill 
be passed in its present form no one who knows Ulster can 
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doubt. Other benefits, too, would soon be obvious. In the 
first place, it would be highly advantageous to have at least 
one Irish province loyal, prosperous, and contented. Fanciful 
pictures are sometimes drawn of the destruction of Belfast 
trade which would result if Belfast ceased to be the great 
port for Irish imports, and it is asserted that if Belfast were 
excluded from Home Rule Ireland its shipping trade would be 
diverted to the Southern Irish ports. This assertion has little 
basis of fact on which torest. Shopkeepers throughout Ireland 
do not obtain the bulk of their goods through Beliast because 
they love Belfast. They choose Belfast because the energy, enter- 
prise, and business capacity of the Northern mercbants enable 
them to supply goods on better terms than can be had in the 
Southern seaport towns. Irishmen can always be got to shout 
for a sentiment, but they can rarely be got to lose money for 
a sentiment. Until those who control the supply of imports 
by the Southern ports can show more business capacity than 
they have shown hitherto Belfast merchants may feel 
secure. Government by an Irish Parliament is the only thing 
to be dreaded. Uncontrolled by such a government the con- 
tinued prosperity of Belfast, and of Ulster generally, is 
assured. In Home Rule Ireland, with Ulster excluded, the 
other provinces may develop business ability which has 
hitherto lain dormant. As to the likelihood of this everyone 
is free to form his own opinion. 

The proposed exclusion of Ulster would also certainly 
secure another great benefit. It would be a great matter 
for England to bave one Irish province thoroughly friendly 
and thoroughly loyal. We are told from many platforms 
that once Home Rule is granted the feeling of Nationalist 
Ireland towards England will be utterly changed. I do not 
question the sincerity of those who make such statements, 
but I pity their credulity. I have supported the policy of 
equal rights and equal privileges for all Irishmen all my life, 
and I have left my seventieth birthday some years behind. 
My first vote as a householder was given in support of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Irish Church policy. I voted and worked for all 
the great reforms in Irish land tenure now happily accom- 
plished. Ialso always supported the policy of due recognition 
of Roman Catholic claims in regard to higher education. But I 
have been under no delusion that all or any of the reforms which 
I have supported would do muct to modify the attitude of 
extreme Irish Nationalists torurds Englishmen or England. 
Their antagonism to England rests far more on religious than 
on political grounds. So long as Ireland continues to be the 
most Roman Catholic country in Europe, and so long as 
young Roman Catholic Irishmen are taught to regard 
Englund as the great symbol of Protestant power, so long 
will hostility to England continue. Should Home Rule be 
granted disasters to the British arms will be cheered as 
heartily in the Irish Parliament as they were cheered by Irish 
Nationalists in the British Parliament not so very long ago. 
Any lrishman who expresses sympatby with England will still 
continue to be denounced as a renegade and a “ West Briton,” 
and the young Irishman who joins the Army or Navy will be 
ealled a traicor. Inw war with a Huropean country possessed 
of a strong navy it would be of the utmost importance 
to have one Irish province where sympathy was with 
England and not with England’s foes. To have a friendly, 
instead of a hostile, populution on the shores of a great 
naval harbour like Lough Swilly would be of vital import- 
ance to the Naval Intelligence Department. But suppose 
the present Home Rule Bill is passed, and Ulster beaten 
to the ground after terrible bloodshed and suffering by the 
armed forces of the Crown, can the people of Ulster, when 
they contemplate their ruined industries and desolated home- 
steads, retain their old loyalty? Human nature being what 
it is, this can hardly be expected. The Ulster Scot is capable 
of keen resentment as well as warm affection. I can well 
imagine some stern old Bible-reading Ulster farmer gazing 
over some scene which was once the abode of happiness and 
prosperity and murmuring to himself, “ O daughter of Babylon, 
who art to be destroyed, happy shall he be that rewardeth thee 
as thou hast served us.”—lI am, Sir, &c., SENEX. 





“ANYTHING TO AVOID CIVIL WAR.” 
[To rue Epiror or tur “ Srectator.’’} 
Srr,—Will you permit an Irish Unionist to make a few com- 
ments on the tremendous issues at stake, which of necessity 
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will have to be decided in the year that is now opening? 
First of all, Sir, I heartily agree with you in your view that the 
ideal solution is the simple one—the maintenance of the 
Union intact and unaltered. After all, has not William 
Pitt’s great Act been a huge success? Has not Ireland 
prospered under its terms beyond compare? Why, therefore, 
tamper with this Act? Is England so effete that it cannot 
produce men strong enough to enforce this policy, and to 
allow us ull in Ireland to enjoy the great liberties we now 
possess and live up to the ideals which spring from them ? 
All this talk of Federalism seems to me to be beside the mark. 
Having agreed so far with the Spectator, may I now be allowed 
to differ from its view? “ Anything to avoid civil war.” Sir, 
is it not possible that this argument may be carried too 
far, and that the cost of it is a price too high to pay? 
The horrors of civil war can hardly be exaggerated 
—the menace to the body politic which it entails, the 
bitterness which it leaves as an aftermath behind it—but 
would they be greater than an ineffectual “settlement” by 
means of a compromise over Ulster? What would then be 
the position of those outside of Ulster who throngh evil report 
and good report have stood by England and the Empire? 
Are these men to be thrown callously tothe winds ? Are we to 
be left under a constant nightmare and under the blighting 
shadow of a Tammany régime in Dublin? I contend, Sir, 
there are worse things even than civil war, bad and dread- 
ful as that is. This egregious Government by its policy 
of drift, of the “ open door” and the “ door ajar” (how I wish 
somebody would take that door off its hinges!) is bringing 
disaster upon Ireland and the Empire; it has set brother 
against brother, class against class, and no leader of the 
Unionist Party should do aught to help it in ite difficulties. 
The policy of Unionism is to cling to the Union and nothing 
but the Union, and during 1914 to do nothing but strenuously 
pursue the same; and may it be that when that year closes 
a happy and prosperous Ireland may be found, still a full 
partner in the United Kingdom and enjoying all the fruits of 
that blessed Union.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Currygrane, Co. Longford. T. Mackay Witson. 

[Has our correspondent thought of the position of isolated 
Protestants in the South during a period of civil war in the 
North ?—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE IRISH CRISIS. 
(To Tue Eprron or tae “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—You will, I feel sure, agree with me in thinking it 
desirable that as much publicity as possible should be given 
to the enclosed utterance of the Dean of Westminster, as 
reported in the Westminster Gazette of December 29th, 1913.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Civis, 


“Preaching at Westminster Abbey last evening, the Dean 
(Bishop Ryle) said that, with other churches in London, they 
had been asked to offer a solemn petition that in the coming year 
the country might be spared the crowning shame and disaster of 
a civil and religious war in Ireland. No experiment in the recon- 
struction of the Constitution could justify a measure which, if 
unaltered, would precipitate strife and leave a legacy of undying 
hatred. It was not for him to say whether he thought the Pro- 
testants of Ulster were right or wrong, but the simple fact was 
that they were happy and contented, loyal and prosperous under 
the Government and the Parliament in Westminster, and con- 
vinced that under a Government in Dublin they would be 
subjected to a rule dominated by a religions influence which 
they conceived to be hostile to every Protestant and Reformed 
interest, They might be wrong in saying so, but Irish history 
was full of terrible memories on one side as well as on the other. 
They were in dead earnest in their belief that they could not 
expect to enjoy religious liberty or even-handed justice under 
Dublin rule, and they would resist with force. They were a united 
and resolute community, well organized, long prepared, capably 
led, and enjoying the suppressed or openly avowed sympathies of 
half the inhabitants of England and Scotland.” 





THE PASSING OF UNDENOMINATIONALISM. 
[To rue Eprror or rus “Spectator.” |} 
Srr,—To the considering student of our religions history the 
recent declaration of Lord Haldane, which classed together 
in an equal condemnation the advocates of denominationalism 
and those of undenominationalism, may well be thought 
gravely significant. The ready welcome which that declaration 
has received from Sir Alfred Cripps on the one side, and from 
Mr. Llewelyn Williams on the other, protagonists respectively 
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of denominational Anglicanism and pure secularism in the 
State schools, indicates both the measure and the nature 
of that significance. Give me leave to put before your readers 
a few obeervations on a fact which I have called “ the passing 
of undenominationalism,” and which I for one regard with 
apprehension and regret. ‘“ Undenominationalism ” stood for 
a practical method dictated by good sense and good feeling : 
and expressed an ideal which must always appeal to 
religious minds. It certainly was never understood by the 
earnest and public-spirited Churchmen and Nonconformists, 
who first introduced it into the educational system, in the 
silly and depraved senses, which have been imposed upon it 
by those who repudiated its ideal, and dreaded its practical 
success. It meant simply two things, indisputably true, and 
practically, in the actual circumstances of the nation, extremely 
important. First, that there are certain fundamental truths 
belonging to Christianity as such, which all Christians profess, 
which are truly basal to morality as Christians understand it, 
which are capable of being taught without rousing the fears 
of any section of Christians, which being so taught would 
secure for the elementary education of the nation a healthy 
foundation. Next, that the State cannot safely, and therefore 
cannot rightly or reasonably, repudiate responsibility for the 
moral training of the children whom it forces into its schools. 
Those two assumptions—that there are common Christian 
beliefs capable of being taught as such, and that these ought 
to be included in the scheme of State education—underlie the 
policy and practice of undenominationalism, 

The ideal, which undoubtedly was implicit in the union of 
Christians of many denominational types in teaching funda- 
mental truths which they all professed, was that of a restora- 
tion of religious unity based on a clearer perception of the 
relative importance of credenda, and patient of a large liberty 
in all matters whici were less than essential. From the first 
two sections of the community set themselves against this 
undenominational system—the Secularists and the Trac- 
tarians, those who held that the State ought to have nothing 
to do with religious teaching in any form, and those who 
dreaded any measure of religious co-operation with Non- 
conformists. Both laboured to belittle and pervert it, 
and with such success, that Mr. Gladstone, himself a 
conventional Tractarian, could publicly describe it as “a 
moral monster,” and that the general body of English 
Churchmen could be hustled and hoodwinked into accepting 
his dictum. The victory of these strange allies draws with 
it inevitably the total secularization of the national system of 
education. No doubt the majority of Sir Alfred Cripps’s 
followers cherish the notion that they, emulating the Roman 
Catholics, will be able to retain their own schools, and by 
ineans of “ facilities” retain or regain a footing in the secu- 
larized schools. Thatisa vain hope. The Anglican Church 
cannot bring into the field the forces which make possible the 
success of the Roman Catholics. That is one reason. Secular 
schools imply the steady secularizing of the teaching profes- 
sion, and the sinking of the teacher's office from a pastorate 
toa contract job, haggled over in its incidents and carried out 
in its practice on the principles of a Trade Union. That is 
another. Add the final loss of that great field of salutary 
co-operation in the noblest of interests, which the agreement 
of Churchmen and Nonconformists in a common system of 
religious teaching provided, and it needs not to add anything 
in order to show the sombre significance of that passing of 
undenominationalism, which Sir Alfred Cripps and his friends 
hail as a triumph of the Church.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AN IMPENITENT UNDENOMINATIONALIST 
IN THE OLDER SENSE. 
Deanery, Durham. 





PORTUGUESE POLITICAL PRISONERS. 
(To rus Epitor or tus “Srecrator.’’] 
Sin,—An important article in the Spectator of December 20th 
is headed ® The Royalist Prisoners in Portugal,” a title which 
is misleading now that so many Republicans and Socialists 
and Syndicaliste are fellow-victims with their Royalist 
countrymen, In stating that “if the majority of the Portu- 
guese people desire a Republic, that is the best form of 
government for them,” the author of the article enunciates 
a theory to which few will demur. Not only the Portuguese 
people, but many of the Portuguese aristocracy, would have 





been willing to give allegiance to a popular and representative 
Republic. But a Republic which in the name of liberty and 
fraternity disfranchises seventy-five per cent. of the popula- 
tion, a Republic which muzzles the national Press and even 
threatens or imprisons foreign critics, a Republic kept in 
office by a secret society of State-paid assassins, is an 
institution which can only be described as a scandal and 
an anomaly in modern Europe. The writer of the Spectator 
article, though deploring the crowded prisons and continuous 
arrests, has imperfectly realized the degree of despotism which 
prevails. He says, “If the prisoners are guilty of conspiring 
against the Republic, by all means let them be punished as 
severely as the laws of their country require.” But there 
is no law to-day in Portugal except the will of Affonso 
Costa and the Carbonarios. Senhor Costa officially stated 
that “any person accused of enmity to the Republic” could 
be arrested by “any friend of the Republic”; and we know 
that these victims of tyranny when brought to trial are tried 
by Courts which the French Republican Press has recently 
compared to the tribunals of the Reign of Terror. That the 
penitenciaria is substituted for the guillotine is no real act of 
mercy. A system condemned by Dr. Miguel Bombarda as 
the most cruel in all Europe becomes doubly cruel when the 
sufferers are not murderers and criminals, but in many cases 
men of the highest culture and refinement. That the solitary 
régime has been somewhat modified, the hood removed, and a 
few other amendments introduced is due to the moral pres- 
sure of British public opinion; but this is not enough. British 
public opinion supports Senhor Machado Santos, the eminent 
Republican, in his often-repeated statement that as long as 
there are political prisoners in the convict prisons, disaffection 
and discontent throughout the country must inevitably 
continue.—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. Tenison. 


Yokes Court, near Sittingbourne, Kent. 





PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 
(To rnx Epiror or tus “Srecrator.”] 


Sir,—Referring to the Panama-Pacific Exposition you say :— 


THE 


“To put it bluntly, our manufacturers are ‘fed-up’ with exhibi- 

tions. Ghent was a heavy burden, and Panama is literally the 
last straw.” 
In fairness to many important British interests, would you 
be kind enough to publish the following extract from a letter 
addressed to this Committee by a firm whose name is known 
throughout the world ?— 

“ We here, in conjunction with other potters, feel very strongly 
that our trade will be much prejudiced if the Government do not 
reverse their decision not to take part in the above Exposition. 
In any case we must go, because America is our principal foreign 
market, and the Pacific Coast exactly that part of America where 
it is most desirable to make our goods better known. The 
writer’s opinion is that every legitimate pressure ought to be 
brought upon the Government to help the traders in this matter, 
as when the Government have taken part in such Exhibitions 
as Turin and Ghent they have appealed to us to help them by 
exhibiting, and we have generally done so, although the Belgian 
and Italian markets are nothing like so important to us as that of 
the United States.” 

Similar letters have been received from many manufacturers 
in other branches of industry. I venture to think that, in 
view of these facts, it is scarcely in accordance with your 
usual sense of justice to describe the Panama Exposition as 
“the last straw.” Will you also allow me to point out that 
the representations, on the basis of which Mr. Asquith 
declined to reconsider the question of official participation, 
involved an expenditure of only £100,000, not £250,000 as 
stated by Sir Edward Grey in August, and quoted in your 
last issue P—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. A. M. Goong, 
Hon. Secretary, British Committee, Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
Trafalgar Buildings, Trafalgax Square, London, W.C. 


[We have no wish to prejudice the reconsideration of the 
case. If it can be shown that our manufacturers, or any large 
number of them, are not, as was supposed, unwilling to exhibit, 
but desire to do so, then we should not only acquiesce in the 
Government changing their mind, but should strongly urge 
such achange. It all depends upon whether enough traders 
demand Government participation. If they do the Cabinet 
will be sure to yield—and rightly.—Epb. Spectator.} 
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MR. ASQUITH AND AFFORESTATION. 

[To rue Epiror or tus “Sprecraror.”) 
S1r,—The Spectator of December 13th contains a criticism of 
the Government’s land policy, concluding with a paragraph 
on afforestation which ought not to be allowed to pass un- 
challenged. Afforestation is described as the “most risky of 
enterprises,” and Mr. Asquith is rebuked for having endorsed 
“this silly fad,” while it is further alleged that afforestation is 
a business better conducted by private individuals than by the 
State. It would be difficult to crowd more mistakes into a 
brief paragraph or to find a more striking illustration of the 
ignorance regarding forestry which prevails even among 
people genuinely interested, as your critic no doubt is, 
in the problems of rural economy. Forestry is certainly 
a risky business where it is not understood. The difference 
between poor and good management may be judged from 
the following figures, which show the net profits per hektar 
(2°47 acres) in the German State forests between 1830 (when 
the subject first began to receive serious consideration) 
and 1909:— 


Years. | Prussia, | Bavaria. Saxony. —— | Baden: 
Marks, Marks. Marks, Marks, Marks. 
1830-34 (average) $9 - 10°4 77 -_ 
1860-64 ,, 78 146 28°6 81°6 29 
1880-*4 po 95 117 42°71 248 23°4 
1895-09 4, 131 20°7 47°2 43 41 
1909 st 21°8 323 51°7 65 52 


The area of forest in the German Empire is 34,734,000 acres, 
of which nearly 2,000,000 are owned by the various States. 
It need scarcely be pointed out that this “silly fad” 
brings them in a very large income. Since the profits 
of forestry largely depend on steady adherence to a settled 
plan for long periods of time and over large areas, it 
follows that sylviculture is a business (one of few) which 
the State can run, and in fact does run, in other countries 
better than private individuals. The neglect, necessity, or 
greed of a single generation can undo in a private forest 
the work of a hundred years. Besides the State-owned 
woods, there are in most European countries large areas 
of forest belonging to villages and public bodies, whose 
return is invariably increased when they are brought under 
Government supervision. 

But the argument for afforestation does not rest solely or 
even mainly on the fact that it is elsewhere a profitable 
speculation. It rests on two other considerations which were 
no doubt in Mr. Asquith’s mind when he spoke. The first is 
the undeniable fact that the world’s supply of timber is not 
keeping pace with the demand. Some kinds of timber are 
exhausted. The price of all kinds is steadily rising. Great 
Britain imports ninety-seven per cent. of the timber she con- 
sumes. No other country is in anything like the same degree 
dependent on imported timber. And nearly a third of our 
supply (£11,000,000 out of £35,000,000) comes from one country 
—Russia. This is a situation no statesman can contemplate 
without misgiving, or without the desire to restore in some 
measure our independence and avert what is undoubtedly a 
grave national danger. 

The other guiding consideration is employment. Whether 
the profits from sylviculture be large or small, there is no 
question that the forest distributes a great deal more in wages 
than the rough pasture it replaces. It employs ten men for 
every man employed in connexion with hill grazing. If saw- 
wills, pulp-mills, &c., be included, the difference is further 
enhanced. No one who knows the Vosges or the Jura, Saxony 
or Bavaria, or the Belgian Ardennes can doubt that forestry 
is the one sure anchor of rural life in a rough hill country. 
In the highlands of Scotland it offers the only reasonabie hope 
of settling small-holders in the glens when they are out of 
reach of sea fishing, because it is the only industry to which 
they can turn for winter employment. It is strange that such 
considerations, understood and acted upon by every pro- 
gressive Government in Europe, should provoke unfriendly 
comments when for the first time a British Prime Minister 
gives them utterance—strange, most of all, in the Spectator, 
whose readers rely on its columns for a welcome to good 
suggestions from whatever quarter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun Stirtine MaxweEtt. 


Pollok: House, Pollokshaws, Scotland, 





THE EDGHILL HOUSE AND 
POOR BOY. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “ Sprrecrator.’’] 

Srr,—May I draw the attention of your readers to an experi- 
mental effort which is being made to bridge a serious gap in 
the present scholarship system by which London boys should 
be enabled to pass from the elementary to the secondary 
schools? The defect in the system is just this: that at 
present many of the boys who are intellectually most fitted 
to profit by it are unable to do so owing to the eircumstances 
of their homes. Theclever boy wins a London County Council 
junior scholarship at the age of twelve or thirteen. This 
enables him to proceed to a secondary school—of course a day- 
school—where his education might be carried far enough to 
give him the chance of qualifying for a University honours 
course. But many parents are too poor to allow their boy to 
take his scholarship at all. The maintenance grant made by 
the Council is not equal to the wages that he would earn if 
his hands were busy in a factory and his brain idle. Even 
when they are prepared to make the requisite sacrifices, the 
home is often such as to make brain-work very nearly 
impossible. A bedroom shared with a quiverful of noisy 
brothers and sisters, a living-room crowded and bustling with 
the domestic arrangements of the household, a family unlet- 
tered and so cut off from the boy’s developing interests—what 
environment could with more certainty foreclose bis efforts 
to reap the full benefit from bis scholarship? Yet from such 
an environment there is no escape provided in the London 
County Council system. More dangerous still to the character 
of the boy is the confusing divergence of home and school in 
matters of taste, of babit, and of criterion. It was to meet 
this deficiency that the Edghill House was founded. Ernest 
Edghill was a young priest of remarkable powers, a first- 
class scholar, and a man with wonderful influence over boys. 
His work lay in South London, and confronted him with the 
tragedy of the clever poor boy, so often compelled to withdraw 
his foot from the ladder by which he might have raised him- 
self toa fuller and higher life. He, therefore, early in 1912 
collected a few such boys from very poor or unsatisfactory 
and installed them in a house under his own personal 
care. Here they were to live, going daily to school, and 
returning to a healthy and congenial atmosphere founded on 
a common Christian worship and a social discipline like that 
of a public school. He hoped that his example would be 
copied and similar houses established all over London. 
Unfortunately within the year he died. His friends, however, 
resolved to continne the work he had begun, and formed a 
Committee to put it on a permanent footing. 

The result was the Edghill House. constituted fifteen months 
ago with a Board of Governors, a House Committee, a Head, 
and a lady matron. The House took over the charge of the 
boys, ten in number, and established them in a small house at 
No. 26, Longton Grove, Sydenham, away from dust, bad air, 
and high rents, but within reach of the Strand School and 
St. Olave’s, Southwark, to which the boys go every day. The 
Head is an Oxford man who works as assistant-master at the 
Strand School and lives with the boys as house-master. The 
boy who climbs has so much to learn outside school hours that 
a house-master of the right spirit is essential to his growth. 
They are a happy family, as anyone can see who pays them 
an evening visit, and mindful of the motto that “ manners 
makyth man.” They do their own housework and washing- 
up, which reduces the cost of each boy to about £40 a year. 
One of the rooms is fitted up as a chapel, and family prayers 
come, as they should, as naturally into the day's round as 
washing or eating. The boys visit their parents every week, 
and for a short spell in the holidays. The relations between 
parents and House are most cordial, and the boys really keep 
in more affectionate touch with their homes by these occasional 
visits than they would do in the cramped contact of permanent 
residence there. Finally, when the boys come to leave every 
effort will be made to give them a suitable start in life, and to 
keep in touch with them. Such is the experiment which is 
being made to fill a tragic gap in the State’s provision for 
clever poor boys, and the possibilities it opens out are so large 
and the hopes it is raising are so bright that I trust you will 
afford me, as one of the Governors, the hospitality of your 
columns for making it widely known.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. PaLMeR, 


THE CLEVER 
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THE CENTENARY OF PEACE WITH FRANCE. 
(To tue Eprror or tne “Srectator.”"] 

Sir,—Now that we are about to celebrate the centenary of 
peace between the two great branches of the English-speaking 
people, I hope we may all look forward to another year, 1915, 
wherein to celebrate another centenary of peace between our- 
selves and our once traditional enemies the French. I also 
often think it would be wiser to discontinue the celebra- 
tion of “ Trafalgar” or any other battle day, when all wise 
people now know peace is far more glorious than war.—I am, 
Sir, &e., CHARLES J. HILL, 


Belmont Lodge, Waterford. 





DECEMBER WEATHER. 
{To tue Epitor or toa “Srectaror.”’) 

Srr,— Your interesting article on the above subject in your 
last week’s issue must have given expression to the thoughts 
of many of your readers who keep diaries, and who, like 
myself, have been wondering whether the mildness which has 
been common to this month and December, 1894, will be 
followed by such keen frost as we had in January and 
February, 1895, with snow and sleet in the early days of 
March. On consulting my diary for December, 1894, and 
comparing it with that for this present month, I have come 
to the conclusion that the weather during the former was 
very like that of the latter, that is, mostly mild, with 
occasional days of cold, and some frost in between. For 
instance, on eleven days of the month the entry is “ mild,” 
and sometimes “very mild”; five days are marked “dull and 
fine”’; there was rain on at least six days, and nine days were 
cold with some frost. The month ended in frost, which con- 
tinued until the 11th of January, snow falling on the 10th. 
Then came a sudden thaw on the 12th, followed by a consider- 
able amount of mugginess up to the 20th, when the sun 
shone brightly again, and the weather was very warm. On 
the 22nd snow fell, and also on the 25th and 28th, after which 
the weather continued to be very cold until, in the early days 
of February, skating became very general, and continued until 
about the twentieth of the month, when a thaw set in, and 
continued till the first days of March, when there was some 
more snow, but no more skating, 1 think, anywhere. My 
diary refers to, first, Clifton in December; Torquay, the 
greater part of January; then St. Leonards (where there was 
good skating at Battle Abbey in the early days of February), 
and later, Aldershot, whence some of your readers may, 
I hope, still remember going to Mytchett Lake and enjoying 
very good skating, and where the frost was very severe and the 
ice good. 1 do not know whether the above will help you to 
draw any useful conclusions with regard to the coming 
weather, but I am inclined to think it will encourage some of 
your younger readers to expect some good skating later on, 
which, if it comes, they will doubtless thoroughly (and 
naturally) enjoy in spite of the bursting of a thousand water- 
pipes, or the shortage of firing among the less fortunate, or 
even the shortness of temper of some of us who will now be 
reduced to the pleasure of looking on in the intervals of 
golfing or hunting.—I am, Sir, &., H. R. W. 


Shanklin: December 29th. 





ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF FRENCH POEMS. 
(To rue Eprrorn or tue “Srecrator.”’] 


Srr,—I am preparing an anthology of English renderings 
from French poetry so as to give (as far as is possible by trans- 
lation) a complete and adequate presentation of the finest 
lyrical work produced by our Gallic neighbours down to the 
year 1900. May I, by your courtesy, say that I shall be 
grateful to those lovers of French literature who may care to 
help me by submitting versions? These will be copied and 
returned to their owners. The French original should accom- 
pany the rendering, and date of birth and death of the author 
be given unless the writer’s work is of such outstanding 
celebrity as to render it easily accessible for reference.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Witrrip THORLEY. 


Chapelles-Bourbon, par La Houssaye, 
Seine-et-Marne. 





THE LAND INQUIRY. 
[To rae Epiror or tae “Srecratror.”] 
Srr,—In your article “ The Land Inquiry” (November 15th) 
occurs the sentence: “We shall probably find that the 
Government will let their cottages below cost price, in spite 
of all this fine talk about economic rents.” I think you will 
find your prophecy supported by what is happening in the 
matter of labourers’ cottages under the Labourers (Ireland) 
Acts. The rent for these cottages is seldom, if ever (save in a 
portion of North-East Ulster), an economic one, or sufficient 
to pay the interest on the amount raised to build the cottages. 
If my memory serves me aright, the [rish Court of King’s 
Bench not long ago leaned toward the opinion that the local 
authorities are not required by the Labourers Acts to charge 
a rent which is economic, though the Court did not actually 
decide the point.—I am, Sir, &c., ALBERTAN. 
December 13th, 1913. 





ICELAND. 
[To tae Eprror or rus “Srecrator.’"] 

Str,—On November 23rd, 1913, the King of Denmark, by 
Royal Resolution, granted permission to Icelanders both on 
sea and on land to hoist an Iceland national flag. Iceland for 
many centuries was under the rule of the Norwegian Kings, 
and when Norway was conquered by Denmark ipso facte 
Iceland, Greenland, and the Faroe Islands were brought under 
Danish political control. In 1814 Norway was separated from 
Denmark and went into personal union with Sweden, but 
Iceland, the Faroes, and Greenland were “forgotten,” and 
remained under Denmark. In the middle of the last century 
a modern Constitution was given to Denmark, and the Danish 
King proclaimed that the Icelanders should be heard in an 
Assembly of their own. Since this event Iceland has aspired 
to have Iceland affairs free from all Danish political control. 

In 1874 Home Rule was given to Iceland, the one-thousand- 
year jubilee of Ingolf’s settlement being the occasion. Iceland 
was given legislative powers over her designated special 
affairs and also executive authority, but the relation of the 
Iceland Minister to the Danish States Council was not settled. 
As Iceland’s constitutional Monarch, the Danish King, it is 
assumed, follows the advice of the Iceland Ministers, but as a 
Danish Monarch he can only act under the advice of the 
Danish States Council. At present Iceland does not con- 
tribute to the Danish Navy or Army, cither in money or 
personnel, the idea being that the Danes have a mandate from 
the Icelanders to protect Iceland until Iceland looks after 
herself. Iceland is assumed to be represented in a similar 
fashion in foreign affairs. iceland has a strategic importance 
not generally recognized. On a great circle she lies very close 
to the line along which runs the greatest part of English 
trade between Europe and America. She has many natural 
harbours which are ice free, easily made practically impreg- 
nable, and she has immense water powers; and although the 
extent of her coal and iron deposits has not yet been 
accurately determined, yet potentially she is both an impor- 
tant coaling station and an industrial country. The rich 
irrigating waters of her glacier-fed streams would render it 
possible for her to supply England with mutton. Her prac- 
tically inexhaustible fisheries are the largest in the world. 
With a population of ninety thousand, she is the second largest 
island in Europe. 

The Iceland language is the old Scandinavian language, from 
which much of the English language and all Scandinavian 
languages spring. As sole possessors and guardians of the 
old Norse tongue, and as intermediary between the old culture 
of the North and the modern European culture, Iceland con- 
tributes much to civilization. Icelanders themselves have 
much British blood in their veins. The Iceland flag with a 
white Roman Cross on an azure-blue ground, emblematic of 
her famous snowy glaciers under the Northern skies, has for 
over a decade been accepted and flown by the great mass of 
the people. The design harmonizes with other Scandinavian 
ensigns. A few official opponents have raised the objection 
that it resembles the Greek Admiral’s flag. Sailors know that 
this flag has a Greek not a Roman Cross, that many official 
ensigns represent code and other signals, and that Admirals’ 
flags are flown where national ensigns cannot be hoisted. 
I trust that this objection will not carry weight, and that the 
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present generation will live to associate the White Cross on 
azure-blue with Scandinavia’s great-granddaughter, a dominion 
in the North Atlantic founded in peace, unarmed save to guard 
the neutrality guaranteed by the world’s maritime Powers, the 
seat of great industries, the University of Scandinavian cul- 
ture, and in her womb a new Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 

St. James’s Club, Piccadilly, W. E. H. Turvuston. 





THE LETTERS OF THE LATE MR. HORACE 
HOWARD FURNESS. 
[To tue Epirorn ov tue “Srectator.”’] 
S1r,—In response toa request that has come to me from many 
quarters, I have decided to publish a volume of selected 
addresses and miscellaneous writings of my father, the late 
Horace Howard Furness, and also a volume containing a 
selection of his letters. I therefore beg for the use of your 
columns to ask the correspondents of my late father to be 
kind enough to send me letters that they may have from him, 
which after being copied will be carefully returned to their 
owners. The letters may be addressed to me at Wallingford, 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania, U.S.A.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wiuuram Henry Furness. 


Wallingford, Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania: December 22nd, 1913. 





THE EAST LONDON HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “Srecraror.”’} 


S1r,—At a time when so many appeals are made to the public 
for hospitals and other charities it may seem almost hopeless 
to attract attention to the claims of yet another, but the 
deplorable condition of the finances of the East London 
Hospital for Children, and the woeful plight of the unfortunate 
little ones for whom it provides a home in time of sickness, 
must be the excuse for venturing to intrude on your valuable 
space. It is not so much immediate financial assistance that 
is required (urgent though the necessity may be, the indebted- 
ness to the bankers alone being £4,300) as that a certain 
number of influential persons may be induced to visit the 
hospital and see for themselves the good work that is being 
done in this desperately poor district. All who have paid 
such visits have expressed their admiration of the wards, the 
new out-patient department, and the isolation block for 
whooping-cough and diphtheria, the only one of the descrip- 
tion to be found in any children’s hospital in London; they 
have agreed that the skill and care displayed by the medical, 
surgical, and nursing staffs in the treatment of the children 
are beyond all praise; they have expressed interest and 
sympathy. But the fact remains that the managers are faced 
with a large deficit, so that, from motives of economy, they 
are compelled to close the convalescent home at Bognor 
for six months of the year, and realize that they must 
carry on the business of the hospital, which costs £11,000 
a year, on an invested income of £1,200! This has been 
accomplished in the past, thanks to liberal grants from 
King Edward’s Hospital Fund, the Hospital Sunday and 
Saturday Funds, and various donations and legacies; but the 
mcreasing demands of medical science, the reduction of sub- 
scriptions, and the interest on the debt incurred render the 
outlook for the future terribly gloomy unless the public can be 
roused by tbe influence of those in high positions to take a 
greater interest in this little-known and most deserving insti- 
tution. It may be mentioned that an appeal endorsed by the 
Lord Mayor resulted in donations amounting to £210, while 
an appeal from the Chairman to former benefactors produced 
£550, a total just sufficient to pay current expenses for three 
weeks. If further support is not forthcoming the alternative 
will be for the managers to sell out invested stock, to close a 
ward, and to abolish the convalescent home, thus causing 
untold misery to hundreds of destitute children of dock 
labourers and artisans who are constantly appealing for 
admission to the hospital, and to whom refusal means 
enfeebled constitutions and probably death. Visitors to the 
hospital will be heartily welcomed by the secretary, Mr. W. 
M. Wilcox.—We are, Sir, &c., 
PoRTLAND. 
ERROLL. 
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THATCHED ROOFS. 
[To rue Eprron or tue “ Spectator.” } 

Srr,—If no one else has written, will you allow me to 
answer the most misleading letter on the above subject that 
appeared in the Spectator of last week from Mr. Mark 
Kennaway, who writes from Teignmouth, Devon, some 
twenty-five miles from here? I will not occupy yeur valuable 
space by following him in regard to the minor objections to 
thatched roofs that he deals with to his own satisfaction, 
except to remind your readers that Devon is a large county, 
that the hundred and twenty-three thatchers he mentions are 
scattered over four hundred and sixty-one parishes, and that 
they have not only to handle the reed used on the roofs of 
cottages and barns, but also that used in turn for covering 
ricks of hay, corn, and straw. When these points are remem- 
bered, even side by side with the fact that some ordinary 
labourers not mentioned in Kelly’s Directory do a certain 
amount of thatching, it will be recognized that in many places 
it must be difficult to find a capable thatcher to renew 
decayed thatch. And it is this need of constant renewal 
every ten or twelve years that is the real objection to 
thatched roofs. This year wheat reed is fairly plentiful and 
good, but even so the reed to renew much-admired thatched 
roofs in the neighbourhood of Torquay had to be fetched 
twenty miles by road, whilst last year, when so much 
standing corn was laid by the constant rain, reed was 
almost unobtainable, and such as was used on the same 
estate came, I believe, from the north of Devon. All 
this means heavy and fairly continuous expense, with the 
result that in the case of many barns thatch has been replaced 
with iron, and in the case of cottages by slate or tiles. Of 
some ninety houses in the parish from which I write, all but 
four cottages are slated, whereas fifty years ugo probably all 
but a few of the larger houses were thatched. The intro- 
duction of petrol-driven machinery on many farms may allow 
of more reed being “ made out” than formerly, but as against 
this one must set the three thousand six hundred acres less 
under wheat in Devon this year (1913) than last. If Mr. 
Kennaway had dealt with this matter of constant trouble and 
expense, rather than with the prevention of fleas or the cost 
of fire insurance, it would have been more to the point.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J.J. MALtock. 

The Rectory, East Allington, S. Devon. 

P.S.—Mr. Kennaway’s letter had already gone the round 
of the West Country Press, but, as far as I know, no one has 
taken the trouble to answer it, which seems a pity, as it may 
mislead inexperienced people to build thatched bungalows, 
e.g., without in the least foreseeing the constant trouble and 
expense the pretty thatch will entail hereafter. 





A NEW SHAW PLAY IN GERMANY. 
[To tue Eprron or tue “Srectator.”} 
Srr,—Your readers may be interested by a short account of 
a play by Mr. Shaw which is being acted all over Germany, 
and which as yet has been neither performed nor published 
in England. The reason for this is, 1 understand, to be found 
in the German theatre managers’ desire to secure a play from 
Mr. Shaw that had not been previously condemned by the 
English critics. Popular as Mr. Shaw’s plays are in Germany, 
it is only to be expected that the usual chorus of dissatisfac- 
tion in the English Press which greets their appearance 
should, to some extent at least, prejudice their success with 
a German audience. It would be interesting to discover 
whether this new precaution is having the desired effect on 
the popularity of Pygmalion. It is certainly being successful 
at present, especially, I believe, in Berlin and Vienna, but I 
doubt whether the success will last as long as that of Fanny's 
First Play, which was submitted to English eriticism before 


German. If this is so, it will not be difficult to find explana- 
tions. Neither the plot nor the dialogue of Pygmalion has 


the vivacity of Fanny’s First Play, and besides many of the 
jokes are necessarily unintelligible to a German audience. The 
Pygmalion of the play isa professor of language who, by teach- 
ing a flower-girl the pronunciation and speech of the educated 
classes, gives her a new soul and, in most Shavian fashion, 
falls in love with her. A great deal of the fun lies in the 
professor’s surprising power of deciding, after hearing a 
couple of sentences, whether the speaker comes from Dover 
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or Epsom, and whether he ie a Cambridge or’ Oxford 
man. All this, thongh rendered into German, leaves the 
audience, naturally enough, completely blank. There is, 
however, plenty in the. play that is sufficiently characteristic 
of its author to prove entertaining in any language. The 
most amusing and most typical of the characters is Alfred 
Doolittle, the flower-girl’s father, who begins by threatening 
the professor with the police, and ends in the last act as 
a millionaire about to be married at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square. This fascinating old ruffian will certainly take 
a permanent place in Mr. Shaw’s brilliant portrait gallery, 
for he combines, in the master’s best) manner, a whimsical, 
freakish, irresponsible exterior with an undercurrent of 
perfectly serious social philosophising. It is into his mouth 
that is put a dissertation on the needs of the undeserving 
poor, which, whatever we may think of it as a serious con- 
tribution to the problems of the day, cannot, at any rate, 
fail to be delightfully provocative of laughter. Alfred 
Doolittle is a treasure; his only fuult is that we do not see 
nearly enough of him. 

Equally Shavian are the two love scenes between the pro- 
fessor and Eliza, the flower-girl. They throw things at each 
other, slam doors, abuse and insult each other, all in the now 
traditional manner. Nor does the old fire show any signs 
of burning low; Eliza and Henry are as violent, rude, ill- 
tempered, and capricious as any of their predecessors in Shaw 
drama, and in a paradise of Shaw lovers would make quite as 
much noise and prove quite as destructive as the most lively 
ef their companions. But perhaps the most amusing scene 
in the play is the one in the third act where Eliza calls on the 
professor’s mother on her “at home” day. Eliza has by this 
time learnt to dress, move about a drawing-room, and pronounce 
her words in the most cultured manner possible. Unfortu- 
nately her choice of expression and subjects of conversation 
remains that of the gutter. At first one wonders what 
the guests will do, whether they will not see through the 
whole business and indignantly denounce Eliza as a fraud; 
but her beautiful clothes and languishing voice establish her 
beyond suspicion, and they merely suppose that she is talking 
the latest society slang. “I know I’m old-fashioned,” says 
one lady, plaintively, when Eliza has left the room with a final 
explosion of slum wit, “but I really can’t use these smart 
expressions.” Her daughter, however, determined to be 
modern or die for it, at once picks up the most saugrenu of 
Eliza’s phrases and—one feels sure—will make her reputation 
with it. The part of Eliza is, of course, the “star” part of 
the play. Iam told that Tilla Durieux, who acts it in Berlin, 
is brilliant in it; at Dresden, where I saw it, all the acting 
was competent, but no more. I hope that now it has definitely 
taken root in Germany it will not long be withheld from us in 
England and from the actress who, one cannot help feeling, 
will be its best interpreter.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 8. 





OLD ENGLISH HORSES AT ANTWERP, 
[To tue Epitor or tue “ Srecrator.” | 
Sizr,—This is the third year that I have watched, during 
weeks or months, the traffic in old English horses at 
Antwerp. Last Monday (December 29th), accompanied by 
M. Ruhl, President of the Brussels (Anderlecht) 8.P.A., I met 
them at the docks. ‘I'he weather had been normal. The Leith 
boat, on which the greater number of deaths occur, did not 
arrive; nor did the boat from Goole. Only the Hull and 
Newcastle boats arrived, bringing something under three 
hundred horses, and they were in a better condition generally 
than I have ever seen them before, except that there were, 
as usual, several blind pit ponies. The condition of the traffic 
here last Monday was as good as it can be while old horses 
are exported alive. Permit me to describe what happens 
under the best conditions we can command. Snow was on the 
ground and the weather was bitterly cold. Several of the 
horses were freshly clipped; they stood for an hour or more 
in the dock road, till all were in line and examined by the 
veterinary inspector. Four were found unfit to walk the four 
and a half miles to the quarantine stables and were conveyed 
in floats. Several of those that walked were more or less 
lame. One had hair and skin rubbed off the root of the tail. 
At the quarantine etables we found that one of the horses in a 
float had fallen. It was given food and (at the request of 
M. Ruhl) some water. It ate and drank ravenously and 











after its meal was able to stand again. Thanks to M. 
Van Peborgh, a Belgian Senator, all the horses are now 
fed at the quarantine stables. After the brass medals which 
mark them for death were clamped in their ears, the horses 
in the floats were taken directly to the chief Antwerp 
slaughterhouse for immediate slaughter. Their fate is the 
happiest possible for any of our exported old horses. We 
followed them. One horse was already tied in the yard, and 
our four English horses were tied near here. At the 
suggestion of M. Rub] the bay in the float was placed on 
the ground within their reach, and they all ate eagerly. 
They were some way from the two slaughter-sheds, where 
two horses were being skinned and cut up. Through a 
momentarily opened door I saw several horses in a dark, 
filthy stable, with wet manure for straw. The instrument of 
slaughter is a sort of hammer with a very long handle. The 
end of the hammer that strikes the animal should be hollow, 
with a smooth, evenrim. The instrument we found hanging 
on the wall in one of the sheds had tbe hollow part filled 
up with solid dirt, and the edge of the rim was worn and 
jagged. M. Rubl, who passes four days a week in the 
Brussels slaughterhouse, says that it is impossible to 
slaughter properly with such an instrument. 

A man came from the further slaughter-shed, cut the hair 
off the mane and tail of the first horse—a good-looking black 
animal, who bad accepted attention from me with evident 
pleasure—and led him into the shed. A mask was put over 
his eyes. The blow was given. Then came the most 
terrible cry I have ever heard—the ery, half shriek and 
half groan, that is only wrung from a horse Ly extreme 
At the same instant he fell, but threw up his 
A second blow stunned 


torment. 
head and struggled to get up again. 
or killed him. After that sample of slaughtering at the 
chief slaughterhouse we visited the snialler one, also in 
Antwerp. We had only time to see that it looked small; 
dirty, and badly arranged before we were turned out, although 
a small girl, about nine years old, stood staring into one of 
the slaughter-sbeds. Such are the conditions of sluughter in 
one of the chief towns of Belgium. What are they in the 
small towns where the greater number of our old horses are 
slaughtered? We went back to the quarantine stables at 
dusk and watcbed some of the horses start in groups 
for the interior. Some would reach Brussels, twenty-cight 
miles distant, in the morning. Some would only go five or 
Some would go by rail to distant towns. Two 
that I saw start were lame. Not a few went to the two 
slaughterhouses we had seen. The medals, clamped in the 
ear, marked them for death, but that death may be delayed 
for ten days. In the Antwerp slaughterhouse I bave seen 
horses waiting for slaughter in a filthy stable without straw 
or food. I bave met others at dawn dead lame, sweating, and 
bleeding at Brussels. I have meta gang of about forty, all 
fastened together, at night on the road. Once outside Antwerp 
no law protects them. They are wholly at the mercy of butchers 
and of drovers employed by them. Forced marches, filthy 
stables, days and nights of hunger and thirst, and cruel 
methods of slaughter are now, and will be, the fate of old 
horses exported alive from England, even under the best 
possible conditions. Within the next few days I hope to 
know more of the fate of horses taken into the interior, and 
of those, generally blind pit ponies, sold for vivisection in 
veterinary colleges. I learnt from the director of the quaran- 
tine stables that the medals in the ears of vivisected horses 
The reason for this exception is that 
The result of that excep- 


ten miles. 


need not be returned. 
the fate of these horses is certain. 
tion is that no limit is set to the duration of their sufferings, 
About fifty English horses are sold each year for vivisection 
at our colleges. All this is part of the traflic in old horses, 
under the most satisfactory conditions we can ensure, as long 


as we export them alive.—1] am, Sir, &c., A. M. F. Core, 





“ NUTRESCO.” 
[To rue Epirok or tHe “Sreciator.”} 
Sirn,—In your issue of December 20th My. 
asks for the meaning of wuitres in 
Prudentia nutresco, The meaning is 
obvious, if you consider that the word is an inchoative 
derived from tut) Cf, in Latin, 


Ian Chesney 
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florescere from florere, stupescere from stupere, &o. Popular 
Tati: has created many suvh verbs, which by and by lost their 
inchoative force and often replaced the original verbs in the 
Romance languages: nascere, from nasci, naitre; parescere, 
from parere, paraitre, &e. Nutrescere is not to be found in 
classical dictionaries, nor in Dacange’s Glossarium ad scriptores 
Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis, which is not surprising, 
mediaeval Latin being something quite different from popular 
Latin. The French conjugation, nourrissons, nourrissez, Ac. 
is of no importance here, as it may be due to nourrice, 
nourrisson, and besides inchoative forms were, through 
analogy, freely extended’ in French to non-imchoative verbs. 
But Romanic nutrese (not in Cihac) tends to prove that 
nutrescere hae been in use in Eastern popular Latin, at 
least. However, in the passage quoted, the word is likely to 
have been artificially formed by a modern Latinist. I shall 
be very much obliged if Mr. Chesney will kindly let me 
know where he has found the passage which seems to be a 
motto.—I am, Sir, &c., A. V. SaALmon. 
54 Western Elms Avenue, Reading. 





“ WILL-O’-THE-WISP.” 
[To tue Eprror or THE “ Srecraror.’’] 

Sir,—What is the proper plural of the above weird com- 
pound word? I note that you write in one of your leaders of 
last Saturday “ wills-o’-the-wisp,” but this sounds somewhat 
cacophonous. Surely hyphenated compound words should not 
be sigmated upon their fore but upon their latter ends. Possibly 
this depends on their derivation, and if so, whence is this 
particular hobgoblin derived? Perhaps some of your many 
readers will oblige P—I am, Sir, &c., INQUIRER. 





THE ISLINGTON SKILLED EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE. 
WANTED: AN HONORARY SECRETARY. 
{To tuk Eprror ov tue “Srecraton.”]} 


Sir,— May I ask the hospitality of your columns for a social 
appeal? We are desirous of finding an honorary secretary for 
this branch of the Skilled Employment Society, and it is just 
possible that some of your readers may know of a lady or gentle- 
man who would be willing to help us by accepting the position. 
During the six years of its“existence the working affairs of our 
Society here have been cared for by lady secretaries, the second of 
whom now finds that the pressure of home duties renders her 
retention of the secretarial post impossible. We have so far 
failed to find a successor, and our funds do not unfortunately 
permit of our offering a salary as an inducement. 

The duties of the post are onerous, and consist of attendance at 
the office on one afternoon and one evening during the week to 
receive applications from boys and girls who desire to find employ- 
ment, On several days, as may be convenient for the secretary, 
it is necessary that he or she should interview employers who 
have notified us of vacancies or of which we have heard from 
outside sources, and by means of sometimes prolonged corre- 
spondence or personal interviews to bring employers and appli- 
cants together to their common benefit- Office-room and stationery 
are provided, and travelling, &c., expenses in and about London 
are paid, by the Society. The work is very interesting, and to 
a@ man or woman with a little leisure it will amply repay the labour 
involved and the time spent. Any communications will be gladly 
received at the address here given.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. GILFILLAN, 
Chairman of Committee. 


19 Compton Terrace, Highbury Corner, N. 





THE BUSH BOOK CLUB OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
An AppkaL TO AUSTRALIANS IN THE Unirep Kinepom. 
[To tne Epiror oF THE “Srectator.”’] 

Srr,—It has been pointed out to me by an intending subscriber 
that cheques 2nd money orders sent to the secretary of the Bush 
Book Club of New South Wales must bear the'secretary’s Christian 
name as well as surname. Miss Beulah Bolton, Bush Book Club, 
Denman Chambers, Phillip Street, Sydney, will receive and 
acknowledge subscriptions.—I am, Sir, <c., Ipa Poors. 

Admiralty House, Chatham. 


NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
Communicated,” ihe Edilor must not necessarily te held to te in 
agreement with the. views therein eapressed or with the mede of 
expression, In such the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the mailer or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


instances, or in 


pullication. 





————_—___.5 


POETRY, 


THE DREAMS. 


WHEN I am sleeping I go in dreains 
Far from the children and the man beside. 

I meet with the dead and talk, nor strange it seems, 
Since I have forgotten that they ever died. 





They come in so quietly, the loved and lost, 
There is so much to say in a short while. 
Nowise strange it is that a dear ghost 
Should be as the living and be glad and smile. 


In the old garden we go hand in hand. 

When friends are long parted there is much to say, 
Much to be explaining and to understand. 

We walk in old gardens in a long-dead May. 


Breasting the hill we go: we skirt the wheat, 
By houses and gardens I never knew. 

All too fast the time goes when old friends meet. 
Sure, I was starved for you, and you, and you. 


Was I forgetting, then, the patient dead ? 
Mercy of mercies that in dreams they live! 
They come seeking and finding me upon my bed. 
In dreams they comfort me, in dreams forgive. 


They come to me in my dreams, not cold and lone. 
Ob, never sad ghosts they come to fret my sleep, 
But just as I knew them in the days long gone. 
When I wake from my dreams I wake to weep. 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 








BOOKS. 


ELOQUENCE AS A FINE ART* 
Lorp CurRzoN, in dealing with an art in which he himself 
excels, defines eloquence as “a vehicle of persuasion.” Such 
being the case, it follows as a natural consequence that the 
manner in which this vehicle may be employed must vary 
infinitely according to the occasion which evokes its use. 
The speaker, in conformity with a very sound rule laid down 
by Aristotle, has to consider, not so much the train of 
thought which has led him to certain conclusions, as the 
arguments most calculated to convince his audience that those 
conclusions are correct. This distinction has at times been 
unduly neglected both by speakers and by politicians and 
administrators who have had to use public speech in order to 
explain their actions or motives. Thus, when Lord Wolseley 
was engaged in fighting the Mahdi, he prepared a proclamation 
which he intended to issue to the inhabitants of the Soudan. 
His views were expressed in a few terse and pregnant sentences 
which, it was thought, were eminently calculated to impress 
the Soudanese population. The proclamation was translated 
into Arabic and submitted to a competent and very friendly 
Moslem. His opinion was that Lord Wolseley had not 
made sufficient allowance for the difference between his own 
mentality and that of his audience, and that, albeit the 
Arabic translation was grammatically faultless, not a single 
inhabitant of the Soudan would have the least idea what 
the proclamation meant. Accordingly, he drafted an alter- 
native document. It conveyed substantially the same ideas 
as those which Lord Wolseley wished to promulgate, but in 
the language of Isaiah rather than in that of a British Com- 
mander-in-Chief. In this case, the pitch had to be raised in 
order to harmonise with the national temperament of the 
audience. Occasions may arise when it has to be lowered. 
For instance, when the Anglo-French forces at Varna were 
about to proceed to the Crimea, Marshal St. Arnaud issued to 
his troops a general order conceived in the most approved 
“ forty-centuries-looking-down-upon-you” style. “Soldats!” it 
began, “/*beure est venue de combattre et de vaincre.” Simul- 
taneously, Lord Raglan issued a general order requesting 
«“ Commissary-General Filder to take steps to insure that the 
troops should all be provided with a ‘ration of porter for the 
next few days.” The Napoleonic oration and the promise of 








* Modern Parliamentary Eloquence. 
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porter proved alike effective. The English and French troops 
stormed the heights of the Alma with equal gallantry. 

A book was published in 1818 entitled Bloquence Militatre. 
In this work no mention is made of Nelson’s Trafalgar signal, 
which is one of the most striking instances recorded in history 
of appropriate eloquence, but a general order, said to have been 
issued byan English general at Cadiz in 1702, is cited. “Anglais,” 
the translation runs, “qui mangez de bon beuf et de la bonne 
goupe, souvenez-vous que ce serait le comble de l’infamie que 
de vous laisser battre par cette canaille d’Espagnols qui ne 
vivent que d’oranges et de citrons.” The author adds: “ Nous 
ne ferons point de réflexions sur Véloquence qui mesure 
Vbonneur et la gloire par la différence du beafsteack [sic] et du 
citron.” These illustrations are sufficient to show that, in 
dealing with a question opening up such wide possibilities as 
the use and abuse of eloquence, the transition from the 
sublime to the ridiculous may at times be very rapid. 

Lord Curzon also lays down the principle that, although 
eloquence “ought always to spring from thought, it has no 
necessary connexion with truth.” The validity of the pro- 
position may be accepted in this sense, that supreme eloquence 
may be, and often has been, used to make the worse appear 


the better cause, It is, moreover, especially valid under the | 


system of party government, for that system, as Sir John 
Seeley has pointed out, develops amongst political partisans 
a remarkable degree of skill in “quarrelling by rule.” These 
rules are so far recognized by those whom party leaders address 
as to enable them to allow avery liberal discount in the 
acceptance of partisan statements. But it is none the less true 
that mere dialectical skill and the employment of appropriate 
language cannot of themselves veil the fallacies of special 
pleading. Pindar’s advice that we should forge our words on 
the anvil of truth still holds good. Lord Curzon alludes to 
Mr. Gladstone’s famous Bradlaugh speech, in which he thun- 
dered forth a splendid quotation from Lucretius, as one that 
“touched the highest point of exalted sentiment and in- 
tellectual reasoning.” The tribute is unquestionably well 


political prominence. “Elle passe,” she said, “tout ce que 
Vimagination peut se présenter et ecla dans tous lee degrés.” 
Of all the special causes enumerated by Lord Curzon as fatal 
to the survival of the grand style the modern practice of 
reporting speeches is perhaps the most important. So com- 
petent a judge as Lord Rosebery. has declared that 
“eloquence and stenography are not of congenial growth.” 
Undue attention to the niceties of style and irrelevance were 
the besetting sins of the Roman and, although toa less extent, 
of the later Greek orators. “The broadest characteristic of 
modern oratory,” Professor Jebb says, “as compared to 
ancient, is the predominance of a sustained appeal to the 
understanding.” On the whole, the world has perhaps been a 
gainer by the change. We may, with scarvely a pang of regret, 
dispense with modern Quintilians. Their absence leaves us 
more free to centre our thoughts on the gist of the speaker's 
argument, to the exclusion of the appropriateness of the 
language in which it is couched. Possibly, however; the 
change has been accompanied by some disadvantages. Mr. 
Bodley has told us that “foreign observers are struck with 
| the fact that in the English Parliament, to which they all 
| look, the decay of eloquence has been coincident with the 
gradual break-down of the Parliamentary machine. ... A 
high standard of style is a check on rash verbosity; and the 
obligation to express thought in well-fashioned speech deters 
from the slipshod facility of unstudied chatter.” But the 
Parliamentary machine has not yet quite broken down, 
although it is perhaps more rickety than of yore. It is con- 





solatory to know on the high authority of Lord Curzon that 
| we need not “mourn over the bier of old-world eloquence,” 
but that rather we may, with healthy optimism, look forward 
| to the revival of an improved and sublimated art. He does 
well, however, to remind us that the eloquence of contemporary 
| demagogues “requires to be purified of much dross before it 
| can be certified as fine gold.” 
| Few probably of those who have to listen to many speeches 
in the course of the year have not reflected that many of them 





deserved. Yet it may safely be conjectured that what impressed need not have been delivered at all, and that of the residue 
the minds, if not of Mr. Gladstone’s hearers, at all events of | a large proportion might advantageously have been reduced 
his readers, most was not so much the oratorical display as | to at least one-half of their actual length. On this subject 
the pathetic irony of a situation which obliged a Minister of | Lord Curzon gives us ground for hope. He says that “the 
deep religious convictions to afford strong support to what, | present length is modesty itself compared with the perform- 
on a somewhat superficial view, seemed the cause of irreligion. | ances of our ancestors.” But thete is still abundant room 
Lady Russell entered at the time in her Journal that “it was for improvement. Modern speakets should be merciful to 
the triumph of all that is worst in the name of all that is | their audiences. They should reniember the tale recounted 
best.” | by Herodotus (III, 46) how when the Samians, who had been 

In judging of the effect produced by eloquence, everyone is | exiled by Polycrates, applied for aid to Sparta, they were 
almost inevitably prone to generalize from the effect produced | told that their speech was so long that the first half was for- 
on himself by such eloquent speeches as he may have heard. | gotten before the second half had been brought to a conclusion. 
The writer of the present article has heard Mr. Gladstone, not | Patience under these inflictions was, however, regarded by so 
only at his best, but also at his worst—that is to say, when he | acute an observer of English character as M. Taine as one 
was dealing with foreign affairs—and as he listened he could | of the proofs that Anglo-Saxons are eminently qualified for 
not help reflecting that mere verbiage, albeit dignified by the | self-government. Although it is melancholy to reflect that 
name of eloquence, isa very poor substitute for statesmanship. | political liberty can only be acquired at the cost of suffering 





He has heard two of the most eloquent non-English orators | 
of modern times—Keshub Chunder Sen and Pére Didon—and 
on each occasion he came away after listening to their dis- 
courses with the impression that there was little worth 
remembering under the flowery periods and graceful diction 
of either orator. He has also heard John Bright, and he has 
felt that the earnestness and strength of conviction which lay 
behind his simple but deeply impressive oratory enforced 
attention to his arguments, even on the part of those who were 
little inclined to agree with him. Truth, therefore, though 
not necessarily connected, is intimately associated with 


eloqnence, and especially with the most effective forms of | 


eloquence. 

No one is more qualified than Lord Curzon to explain to 
his fellow-countrymen why it is that the grand style, which 
Chatham, Burke, Canning, and others inherited from their 
remote ancestors, the Attic Rhetoricians and Roman Orators, 
has at last decayed. It can scarcely be said to have been 
killed by democracy, for the Athenian example shows that 
the highest oratory and an extreme form of democratic 
government may co-exist. Nevertheless, the tendency of 
modern democracy certainly is to raise the general standard 
of attainments in all directions, but to discourage examples 
of conspicnous merit. Madame Roland said that what 
struck her most when democracy killed privilege in France 
was the astounding mediocrity of those who achieved 


| bores gladly, there may perhaps be some force in M. Tuine’s 
| argument, 

Not the least valuable part of Lord Curzon’s lecture con- 
sists of appreciations of contemporary speakers. He sums 
| up their special characteristics in a few singularly felicitous 
| phrases. Amongst English speakers, he very rightly gives 
| the palm to Mr. Gladstone. He commends the intellectual 
power of the late Duke of Argyll and the satire of Sir 
William Harcourt. His sketches of Lord Salisbury and the 
Duke of Devonshire are altogether admirable. The former 
was “a philosopher meditating aloud.” The latter was “ un- 
ready in speech,” but “ by his robust and steadfast common 
| sense and incorruptible honesty ” eventually became “one of 
| the most powerful and persuasive speakers in either House 
| of Parliament.” Lord Randolph Churchill is described as, 
| tomahawk in hand, “sweeping off the scalps of friends and foes 
with gleeful ferocity.” The “imperturbable self-possession ” 
of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and the merits of the “inspired 
prose” delivered by Lord Morley—* the last exponent of the 
classical literary style”—are fully recognized. As to Lord 
Rosebery, it is said that “there is hardly a gift predicable of 
the orator with which nature or study has not endowed him.” 
Mr. Balfour, who cares more for substance than for form, is 
unsurpassed as a Parliamentary dialectician, and “runs the 
risk of becoming eloquent in spite of himself.” Mr. Asquith’s 
utterances are remarkable for their lucidity and succinctness, 
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Mr. Bonar Law can speak for an hour without a single note. 
Mr. Winston Churchill has a special talent for “adapting 
himself to the needs of the moment.” Mr. Parnell “gave an 
impression of almost daemonic self-control and illimitable 
strength.” Mr. Redmond is a “ master of Parliamentary 
plausibility,” and Mr. Timothy Healy possesses an “ unsur- 
passed gift of corrosive humour and almost diabolical irony.” 
‘As to the late Lord Peel, “ thunder clothed his brow,” and he 
was the “ quintessence of dignified grandeur.” 

The best compliment which can be paid to Lord Curzon is 
to say that, in spite of the plea for condensation set forth by 
the writer of the present article, he, in common without doubt 
with many of Lord Curzon’s readers, would have wished that 
his illuminating address delivered at Cambridge last November 
had been longer. C. 





A NAVAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION.* 

In his preface to this history Mr. Gardner W. Allen truly 
says that the naval activities of the Americans in their War of 
Independence have been subjected to no such exhaustive 
inquiry as other aspects of the war have received. The reason 
for this is clear enough... The attempt of the Americans to 
establish a regular Navy virtually broke down owing to the 
superior attractions and profitableness to individuals of 
privateering. Such regular Navy as there was—and it tended 
to weaken rather than to grow stronger during the war—never 
engaged in serious encounters with the British Navy. We 
have all read, on the other hand, of the romantic adventures 
of Paul Jones, and have probably been unable to disentangle 
the fiction from the facts in his career. Dumas and Fenimore 
Cooper in their delightful ways have increased the mystery as 
well as the romance of that piratical figure. In Mr. Allen’s 
history Paul Jones remains the greatest of the privateersmen. 
He was boastful and quarrelsome, and no doubt jealous rivals 
were careful to insist on his demerits rather than on his 
wonderful cool-headedness and resource. The American 
Government were not quick to employ him even after his 
masterly abilities had been displayed in the memorable fight 
between the ‘Richard Bonhomme’ and the ‘Serapis’ off 
Flamborough Head. They preferred to shower adulation and 
military honours upon Lafayette. This chivalrous young 
Frenchman of noble birth and great possessions, who risked all 
when be was still a boy to fight for American freedom, was 
always to them a more wonderful figure than any of their own 
countrymen. We do not mean to say, however, that even if 
a contradiction in the principles of naval warfare had been 
possible, and privateering bad been much more highly 
organized by the Americans than it was, the American ships 
would have made a serious impression upon British sea-power. 
As Admiral Mahan has conclusively shown, there was never any 
hope that the Americans would be able to advance their 
cause by sea unless they gave up privateering as a method 
and concentrated all their attention on equipping and training 
a regular fleet. Preying upon British commerce did much 
harm to British property and credit, and sent insurance rates 
up to almost panic height, but it was not, and never could be, 
a substitute for such a decisive blow as is struck by a battle- 
fleet in successful encounter with an enemy's battle-fleet. 

Mr. Allen has found much information about the naval 
part of the war in the archives of the United States, Britain, 
and France, in private collections, and in newspapers. The 
advice of Barrington, who was British Secretary for War 
when the revolution broke out, is well known, but is worth 
repenting. Writing to Lord Dartmouth, Secretary for the 
Celonies, he said that in his judgment the American colonies 
could not be subdued by the Army, and that even if they 
could be the permanent occupation of them by a large force 
would be necessary, and that force would be a source of 
constant exasperation to the colonists and of enormous expense 
to the Government. The troops, he thought, should be witb- 
drawn to Canada, Nova Scotia, and East Florida, and quartered 
there till they could be employed with good effect. The reduc- 
tion of the colonies to submission should be left meanwhile to 
the Navy. It is to be remembered that in those days the 
American colonies were dependent upon overseas commerce 








*A Naval History of the American Revolution. By Gardner W. Allen. 
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and on their. fisheries to such an extent that a blockade would 
probably have produced distress in a short time. While 
Americans made the mistake of dividing their attention in 
unequal quantities between the building up of a regular Navy 
and the authorization of privateersmen, Great Britain made the 
mistake of not systematically employing her naval force on the 
American coast. The administration of the American Navy 
may be divided into the following stages. The first executive 
was a Naval Committee, which was appointed in 1775. Shortly 
afterwards came the Marine Committee, which directed affairs 
till the end of 1779. Next there was a Board of Admiralty, 
which was in control for a year and a half. In the summer 
of 1781 Robert Morris was appointed Agent of Marine and 
remained head of the Navy until the end of the war. The 
Navy was divided into three clusses—first the Continental 
ships, secondly the State Navies, and thirdly the privateers. 
We must quote a description of one of the American frigates 
of the Continental Navy taken from the correspondence of 
Admiral Howe, who commanded the British fleet on the 
North American station. The frigate was called the 
‘Hancock’ and the description begins with the figure-head :— 

“* 4A Man’s Head with Yellow Breeches, white Stockings, Blue 

Coat with Yellow Button Holes, small cocked Hat with a Yellow 
Lace, has a Mast in lieu of an Ensign Staff with a Latteen Sail on 
it, has a Fore and Aft Driver Boom, with another across, Two Top 
Gallant Royal Masts, Pole mizen topmast, a whole Mizen Yard 
and mounts 32 Guns, has a Rattle Snake carved on the Stern, 
Netting all around the Ship, Stern Black and Yellow, Quarter 
Galleries all Yellow.’ ‘Principal Dimensions of the Rebel 
Frigate Hancock. Length on the upper Deck, 140 ft. 8 ins. 
Breadth on Do., 30.2. Length of Keel for Tonnage, 116.2}. 
Extreme Breadth, 35.2. Depth in the Hold, 10.7. Burthen in 
Tons, 764. Heigth between Decks, 5.6. Do. in the Waste, 5.0 
Size of the Gun Ports, fore & aft, 2.7. up & down, 2.2. Length on 
the Quarter Deck, 57.8. Length on the Forecastle, 31.3. Draught 
of Water, afore, 14.0, abaft, 15.10.” 
For the officers of the American Navy a uniform was 
designed by the Marine Committee in 1776, but probably it 
was not generally worn, as few officers could afford the outfit. 
The uniform was a green coat faced with white, with a 
silver epaulette on the right shoulder, white waistcoat and 
breeches, and black guiters. The difficulty of distinguishing 
in the records between the ships of the regular Navy and 
the privateers is greatly increased by the fact that the word 
“privateer” was used with the utmost looseness. Even persons 
who were familiar with the various classes of vessels—with 
the Continental vessels as well as with the State Navies—con- 
stantly spoke of the regular cruisers, particularly the smaller 
ones, as privateers. 

Paul Jones’s chief achievement was his cruise round the 
British Isles, during which be fought the memorable engage- 
ment, to which we have already referred, off Flamborough 
Head—a fight which was fairly visible from the coast in the 
moonlight, and was watched by all the inhabitants of Scar- 
borough. Only a gale of wind prevented him from descending 
upon Leith, which was practically undefended. His baptismal 
name was Joln Paul, and he adopted the name of Jones for 
some unknown reason after he had emigrated from Whitehaven 
to America. He received a sword of honour and the military 
order of merit from Louis XVI. At the end of the war he 
entered into the service of Russia and was appointed an 
Admiral in the Black Sea, but his presence was apparently 
disagreeable to the Russian officers, and some excuse was 
found for dispensing with his services after a few months. 
He died a disappointed man in Paris in 1792. That this 
prince of privateersmen had a most intelligent grasp of the 
principles likely to make his blows telling, within the necessary 
limits of privateer work, may be judged from his writings, 
Before he started for British waters in command of the 
‘Richard Bonhomme’ and her accompanying ships, he 
addressed a remarkable memorandum to the American naval 
authorities. In the course of it he said :— 

“Tam but a young Student in the Science of Arms and there- 
fore wish to receive instruction from Men of riper Judgement and 
greater experience, but to me the grand Object of Partizan War 
is, when a fair opening presents itself, to strike an unexpected 
Blow, which being well directed must in the nature of things be 
severly felt. The Man who is to be entrusted with the Chief 
Command of such enterprizes, ought to be worthy of confidence, 
and if he is, too much cannot be shown him. It seems to be his 
province to adopt such enterprizes as circumstances may throw 
him in the way of, with a prospect of success, and which being 
effected will tend the most to distress and distract the Enemy. A 
principal object or Enterprize may with propriety be thought of 
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long before it is executed, but ought not to be committed to 
writing nor communicated to any person other than the com- 
mander in chief, and by bim only to his Officers and Men at a 
proper time and Place. To effect anything of consequence, it may 
be necessary to embark a Body of 400 heigh Spirited and well 
disciplined Troops exclusive of the compliment of Seamen and 
Marines. Five Ships may be of infinite Service. I would recom- 
mend two small ones rather than one larger size, as more objects 
than one may present themselves. But Tho’ in some cases large 
Vessels may not be necessary for Five Ships, yet the small ones 
ought to sail very fast, that they may hold way with the Principal 
Ship or Ships on which they are to attend. The passage will thus 
be performed in the shortest space of time that is possible and 
these five Ships may be made useful as light Cruizers, should a 
Variety of the Enemies Ships be met with at any one time on the 
Passage. One fast sailing Cutter or other Vessel of Eight or Ten 
Guns might be of much Utility, as well in a Partizan War to 
cover the Troops in landing and in retreat as in Cruizing against 
the Enemies Commerce on the Ocean. No Cruizing Frigate with 
nnlimited orders ought to be sent to Sea without being attended 
by ona of these Vessels, and the Bottoms should be sheathed with 
Copper.” 

The captures of merchant shipping on both sides during the 
war were enormous, and yet a mere enumeration of them may 
give a false idea of the dangers of ocean travel. The diplo- 
matic agents of the American colonies crossed and recrossed 
the Atlantic without harm—with one exception—although the 
captureof that amazingly versatile man and skilful diplomatist, 
Benjamin Franklin, or of Lafayette would have been to Lord 
North worth the destruction of many merchant ships. We 
have not space to do more than mention the treatment of 
American prisoners at the British naval station of New York. 
The conditions of imprisonment on both sides were no doubt 
generally bad, but if the evidence which Mr. Allen has col- 
lected does no injustice to the facts, the balance of callousness 
was distinctly on the side of the British. To sum up, the 
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owing to the recent proclamation: of independence by the 
Mongolian khans; geographically it provides every type of 
contrast ; and ethnographically it shows more interesting race 
stocks than probably any other part of the world. Mr. Carruthers 
has written a book which is a model of how in skilful hands the 
scientific and the narrative interests can be combined. He 
writes like a scholar, and diacusses technical matters with 
lucidity and grace, but these disquisitions in no way impair 
the vigour of the actual tale of the expedition. Mr. J. H. 
Miller's vivacious chapters. on big game, especially that 
dealing with the pursuit of the ovis.ammon on the Mongolian 
plateaux, will be read eagerly by sportsmen. Altogether the 
work, both from the importance of the journey described and 
the literary value of the description, deserves to take a leading 
place in the recent literature of travel. 

The upper basin of the Yenisei is in Chinese territory, and 
the first aim of Mr. Carruthers’s party was to reach it from 
Southern Siberia. This was no éasy matter in May, when 
water traffic was not yet open and the trail had to be followed 
through dense forests. The basin itself was more like an 
American than an Asian scene. There were forests of 
larch, spruce, and Scotch pine, alternating with lush green 
meadows ablaze with marigolds and anemones; the natives dwelt 
in “ tepees” of birch-bark ; and the chief wild animals were the 
moose, the wapiti, and the beaver. Here live the Uriankhai, 
the last remnant of the old population of Southern Siberia. 
The place is geographically part of Siberia, but politically it is 
Chinese territory and part of Mongolia. Mr. Carruthers at 


| the time of his visit thought that Russian protection would be 
| welcomed by the natives, and such protection is now virtually 


American ships,whether they belonged to the Continental Navy, 


or to the State Navies, or were privateers in the proper sense, all 
in varying degrees preyed upon British commerce. Engage- 


these were generally accidental. 


more than two thousand American vessels served as privateers. | 
‘The positive achievements of the Americans at sea were two: | 


they kept communications open with Europe, and they diverted 


some of the supplies intended for the British army to their | 
|or magic which Islam and Buddhism have largely ousted. 


own use. But they believed all the time that privateering was 
a means of striking at the enemy's vitals, and all students of 
naval history know now that that belief was a delusion. 





UNKNOWN MONGOLIA* 
Mr. Dovetas CARRUTHERS is indeed, as Lord Curzon says 
in his preface to these volumes, “the type of geographer 
which has been evolved by prolonged experience and research.” 


| stranger. 


He is thoroughly familiar with the work of his predecessors, | 


both Russian and English, and is as much at home in the 
history of Central Asia as in the record of its geographical 
discoveries. The journey, for which he received in 1912 the 
Gold Medal of the Royal Geographical Society, was note- 


The Uriankhai are one of the most curious of 
race survivals. Their domestic animal is the reindeer, which 
they drive, ride, milk, and eventually eat. “They have no 
horses,” wrote Richard Eden in 1555, “but in the stead of 
them they tame certain wild beasts which they call Reem, 


established. 


ments with British men-of-war were exceptional, and even | being of the just bigness of a Mule, with rough hair like an 
During the war probably | Ass, cloven feet and branched horns like a Harte, but lower and 


with few antlettes.” The reindeer is a lover of extreme cold, 
and it is no light business keeping it healthy in summer in 
the hot forests of the Yenisei. The Uriankhai almost alone 
retain the old native religion of Central Asia, that Soaammanism 


The chapters on this strange people are a valuable contribution 
to Asian ethnology. - The travellers next crossed the divide 
of the Tannu-ola into the Turgun highlands of Northern 
Mongolia. Here was a very different landscape—infinite 
rolling plains like the sea where the eye could cover a week's 
journey in advance. Transport was simple, for every villager 
when called upon is bound to supply horses free to the 
his upland is Mongolia proper, the home of the 
race which produced Jenghia Khan, and which in thirty years 
conquered a continent. Now the warriors of Jenghis have 


| changed their creed and become devout Buddhists and 


| terribly priest-ridden. 


worthy rather for its extent and thoroughness than for any | 


special difficulties and dangers. 
have been admirable, and in view of the slowness of the 
transport the area covered in his wanderings of twenty 
months must be considered remarkable. 
always had a special fascination for the explorer. It is 


Central Asia has | 
| in the eleventh century was no less a personage than that 


His arrangements seem to | 


| interesting 


the cradle of the European races, and from it have come the 
greatest of folk-migrations and the most terrible of conquerors. | 


its recorded history carries us far back into the youth of 
mankind. It has been known to the West in parts for many 
centuries, though the knowledge has been often forgotten. 
Of late years the advance of Russian colonization in Siberia 
has led to much excellent pioneering work being undertaken, 
and the boundaries of our knowledge grow yearly wider. But 
the district which Mr. Carruthers deals with is still little 
known. It is bounded on the north by Siberia, on the west 
by Russian Turkestan, on the east by the Desert of Gobi, and 
on the south by the Tian Shan Mountains; and it includes 
every type of landscape, from snow mountains to salt deserts, 
from treeless plains to thick forests of larch and spruce. 
The historic trade-routes of Central Asia pass it by either on 
the north or on the south. Politically it is of some importance 








® Unknown Mongolia: @ Record of Travel and Exploration in North-West 
Mongolia and Dzungaria. By Douglas Carruthers. 2 vols, London: Uutchinsva 
and Co, [28s, net.] 





Mr. Carruthers thinks that Lamaism, 
which sterilizes a large part of the life of the community, is 
the secret of the stagnation of this people. 

The next stage, the crossing of the Altai range, brought 
the party into Dzungaria, and into touch with the most 
of Central Asian stocks. This is the Kirei 


Kirghiz, a people of almost pure Turkish blood, whose ruler 


Prester John whose figure rode the imagination of the Middle 
Ages. Since then their Christianity has been forgotten, 
and the Kirei, at a distance of three thousand miles from 
Mecca, represent the furthest outpost of Islam in Asia. 
Mr. Carruthers was struc: with their superiority over their 
neighbours, a superiority he attributes to the influence of 
their faith. Cleanly, temperate, and independent, they are 
to all intents a self-governing people, and their government 
is completely democratic. As against M. Vambéry, he finds 
no tendency toa rapprochement between Moslem and Buddhist 
The Kirei Moslems prefer Russian to Chinese rale, and would 
any day side with the West against the East. 

Dzungaria is the historic cockpit of Inner Asia, a passage 
between two great Empires, but too far from the centre of 
either to have been effectively settled or held. It is a low- 
land country as compared with Mongolia, and belongs rather 
to the Siberian plain than the Central Asian tableland. The 
travellers went south-westward to Chuguchak, and then 
turned southward by the terrible Dzungarian Gate to the 
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northern edge of the Tian Shan. ‘Then began a slow and 
wearisome journey eastwards along the Chinese Imperial 
highway, which in mid-winter is more or less deserted, and 
owing tothe frost slightly more hygienic than at other seasons. 
They passed the typically Chinese town of Urumchi, which is 
the capital of both Dzungaria and Chinese Turkestan and 
situated at a point where the Tian Shan can be crossed, and 
in which you may buy European goods and see an electric 
light plant. Then, crossing the range, Mr. Carruthers, after 
an 800-miles journey, arrived at the little State of Kumul, 
which marks the beginning of the Gobi Desert. Kumul, by 
all accounts, is a delightful place and its Khan the most 
hospitable of rulers :— 

“On arrival, we found a whole retinue of men awaiting our 

orders; these unpacked the carts as we sat on the carpeted divan 
at the end of a cool and exquisitely clean room, drinking green 
tea brought by the head-servant who had been told off by the 
Khan to attend to our wants. Other retainers ran to fetch food, 
fuel, and water; but before these returned another batch of 
messengers arrived, bearing the cards of the Khan with inquiries 
as to the success of our journey and our comfort ; these messengers 
brought cart-loads of coal and firewood, food for the horses, 
and two sheep for ourselves. Obviously Marco Polo had not 
exaggerated the inborn hospitality of the people of Kumal.” 
Mr. Carruthers explored the Karlik Tagh, the last range of 
the Tian Shan, and found many rich valleys from which the 
eye could wander to the barren Gobi. On his way home he 
visited the sacred lake of Bogdo-ola behind Guchen, one of 
the most beautiful mountain-lakes in the world. After that 
the party struck north-west across the desert, and came in 
time again to the Ili Valley, whence they returned to England 
by Kashgar and India. The story, as we have said, makes 
fascinating reading, the illustrations and maps are excellent, 
and there is a wealth of topographical, ethnological, and 
sporting information which shows how fully the twenty months 
of the journey were occupied. 





SOME MODERN FRENCH BOOKS. 
[COMMUNICATED. | 

M. Bartuovu’s recent book, Mirabeau, the first of a fine 
new series called “ Figures du Passé ” (Hachette, 7f. 50c.), bas 
already been translated into English and reviewed at length 
in the Spectator, but I need not for that reason omit it from 
my list of good French books. It is an excellent biography of 
the brilliant man who, with more moral weight of his own and 
the support of a stronger King, might possibly have saved 
France from the Terror. As to public matters, M. Barthou 
deals with his hero according to the best traditions of French 
statesmanship. From a private point of view he insists on the 
irreparable harm done to Mirabeau’s own fame and character, 
as well as. to the destinies of his country, by his utter lack 
of principle and self-control. The book is extremely well 
written and full of personal and political interest. 

M. Louis Batiffol’s name on the title-page of La Duchesse de 
Chevreuse, the second volume in the same series (Hachette, 
7f. 50c., now also translated into English), is a guarantee of 
exact historical learning and picturesque realization of 
the special period he has chosen for study. Among the 
great ladies of Anne of Austria’s Court, the daring con- 
spiratore against Richelieu, and, later, the leading spirits 
of the Fronde, Marie de Rohan, first Duchesse de Luynes, 
allied by her second marriage with the House of Guise, 
stands out brilliantly. The first half of the seventeenth 
century knew no more dashing and splendid figure than the 
Duchesse de Chevreuse, who was at once beautiful, fearless, 
grande amoureuse, mischievous, wild, unscrupulons. 

A more important historical character, Philippe II. 
@Eepagne, is treated in a different and original way by 
M. Raymond Clauzel (Société Francaise d’Imprimerie et de 
Librairie, 3f. 50c.). This is the second in a series of “ Etudes 
Humaines: Fanatiques,” Robespierre having led the way 
some months ago. He was the fanatic as Republican; Philip 
is the fanatic as religious tyrant. This is a curious and 
penetrating piece of work, in which every side of Philip’s 
strangely complex character is examined with scientific care. 
The result is so terrible as to seem a little exaggerated; one 
doubts whether Philip alone, with all his power for mischief, 
could have been personally and entirely responsible for the 
deeadence of Spain after the fifteenth century. For this is 
the charge brought against him in plain language by M. 
Clauzel. ‘ ' 








The tragedy of the late Empress of. Anstria, as told with 
feeling and good taste by M. Jacques de la Faye in Elisabeth 
de Bavitre (Emile-Paul, 3f. 50c.), will no doubt find many 
readers in England as well as in France. Before the great 
sorrow of her life threw upon her a shadow which was never 
lifted, the Empress Elizabeth was a well-known guest in 
England and in Ireland. This book brings out with pathetic 
clearness the true character of the woman who found crowns 
and sceptres too heavy a burden, but for whom love of wild 
nature, and sympathy with the poor and sorrowful, were the 
very air she breathed. 

Ronsard (Hachette, 2f.) is the first contribution to tlie 
series of “Grands Ecrivains Francais” made by its general 
editor, M. Jusserand. There exists, I suppose, no writer 
better equipped for dealing with the subject. His sympathy 
with one of the most human and charming of poets is only 
equalled by his knowledge of old provincial France, especially 
in the golden days (for poets and artists) of the sixteenth 
century. M. Jusserand dedicates this delightful study to the 
memory of one of his first and most distinguished collaborators, 
M. Gaston Paris.——Another noticeable addition to the same 
series is Balzac, by M. Emile Faguet, of the Academy 
(Hachette, 2f.) For this little book I venture to predict 
popularity, if only because of the extremely frank criticism 
bestowed by M. Faguet, in his keen and pleasant way, ona 
writer who is sometimes placed above any criticism at all, 
It is not often difficult to lay down a piece of purely literary 
work; but such was my experience in reading Balzac. 
M. Faguet’s lectures on La Fontaine, given a few months 
ago to the “Société des Conférences,” have now been pub- 
lished in volume form (Société Frangaise d’Imprimerie et de 
Librairie, 3f. 50c.), and form a lively series of chapters, exactly 
suited to those who wish for a clear yet slight knowledge of 
La Fontaine the man, his peculiar genius, and the general 
character of his work. M. Faguet’s hearers and readers may 
be sure of being led into no mistakes, if, on the other hand, 
they are kept on the ugreeable surface of criticism. M. Louis 
Cazamian, professor at the Sorbonne, bas made an excellent 
study of Carlyle in the series of “ Ecrivains Etrangers ” (Bloud, 
2f. 50c.), which I have often mentioned before. Carlyle is not 
so well known in France as he should be, partly because of the 
great difficulty in translating him, and this book should be 
widely read. English readers will turn to the chapter on the 
“French Revolution,” and wil! not be disappointed, though M 
Cazamian’s own view differs considerably from that of 
Carlyle. 

Lovers of Versailles will rejoice in M. Pierre de Nolhac’s 
book, Les Jardins de Versailles (Manzi, Joyant et Cie., 5f.). 
It is well illustrated, and contains a complete history and 
description of those wonderful gardens, almost as attractive 
to the world now as in their own great century when they 
were the last word of splendid design, luxury, and civilization. 
M. de Nolhac does full justice to his subject, on which he is 
the best living authority. M. Louis Botte leads us into a 
wilder world in Au Cour du Maroc (Hachette, 4f.). He 
left France as a peaceable traveller in search of distraction, 
and found himself among the troops fighting in Morocco, 
where he witnessed a battle and a siege. He describes his 
adventures in a spirited fashion, and illustrates them with 
many characteristic photographs. 

The pseudonym “ Jean de la Poulaine” is that of a writer 
well acquainted with England and English life. Though the 
picture he draws in Par l’Energie et le Travail (Plon-Nourrit, 
3f. 50c.) is critical in tone, it is not altogether unfair, and some 
of his criticisms might well be laid te heart. The book is a 
lively account of ten years of the writer’s youth, during part 
of which he tried by different means to gain his living, mostly 
in England. Pupil of Corot, then artist, artist’s model, dock 
labourer, sailor, teacher of languages self-taught—the record 
is a remarkable one, doing honour to the young Frenchman 
who struggled through hard work to suecess. 

The merits of La Maison, lately published by M. Henry 
Bordeaux (Plon-Nourrit, 3f. 50c.), hardly need. dwelling upon 
for the many readers who admire his work. This book has a 
peculiar charm. It is one of those studies of family life in a 
provincial town in which the French excel. The hero is a son 
of the house, whose destiny it is to carry on its traditions, 
Against these he rebels, as his grandfather, an old Republican 
of ’48, had done before him. The friendship between the old 
man and the boy is exquisitely drawn, with its background of 
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generous self-sacrifice and high principle in the boy’s parents 
and uncompromising plainness in the old man’s sister, “ Tante 
Dine.” 

The beauty and interest of M. Emile Clermont’s Laure 
(Grasset, 3f. 50c.)—for the novel has both—are not owing 
to its plot, which is of the slightest. The interest is 
mainly spiritual, with more than a touch of mysticism. 
The beauty lies in the penetrating, sympathetic study of 
the mind and heart of a very noble and remarkable 
woman, and in the delicate touch which adds poetry to a 
simple environment. In Micheline Quinetie (Plon-Nourrit, 
3f. 50c.) M. Etienne Bricon sets forth a theory of the evil 
influence of the dot system on the happiness of marriage. 
The purpose dves not, as commonly happens, weigh down the 
novel, which is attractive for its own sake, the heroine having 
considerable charm, and the pictures of a certain kind of 
Parisian life being drawn with spirit and effect——-M. Max 
Constant is an agreeable and thoughtful writer, and his 
Journal d'un Sceptique (Grasset, 3f. 50c.) is worth reading, 
both as an example of the kind of novel now rather popular 
in France, and as a careful study of the process of thought— 
much more common now than a few years since—by which 
an intelligent man may be led from indifferentism to 
Christianity. The well-known writer, Georges Beaume, has 
added to his list of works Cyprien Galissart, Lawréat du 
Conservatoire (Fontemoing, 3f. 50c.), the very pretty story of a 
young student of music who comes to Paris from the south in 
search of fame; his one romantic love affair, his struggles 
and adventures, all leading by gradual steps to his final 
success, 

Among other novels, Les Jeuz de VOmbre, by Mme. Eugénie 
Pradez (Perrin, 3f. 50c.), is a clever study of the motives, 
troubles, and passions hidden behind prosaic outward lives in 
a manufacturing town, from the director of a great factory to 
the poorest of his workpeople. If naturally somewhat sad, the 
picture is conyineing and fearlessly true. Le Chevalier 
d Athis, by Olivier Theix (Grasset, 3f. 50c.), is a curious little 
novel, in which a learned man writes his experience of friendship 
with an attractive personage full of theories contradicted by 
his life. Finally, the Chevalier appears as a Benedictine monk 
in the pulpit, crying to his hearers, “Dieu nous jugera, mes 
fréres!” L’ Ajoupa du Sachem (Grasset, 3f.50c.), by the lively 
writer who calls himself “Charles Zombi,” is romantically 
staged in the island of Dominica. The story, in which a 
young Englishman falls in love with and marries a beautiful 
Carib, might claim descent—at a long interval—from Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. 

Mme. Claude Ferval’s historical novel, Un Double Amour 
(Fasquelle, 3f. 50c.), is nothing more or less than the story, 
told with much skill and delicacy, of Louise de la Valliére. 
The author has made full use of contemporary memoirs and 
letters, and dwells with special care on the later years and 
the religious life which, in the view of her own times, atoned 
completely for any scandal caused by Louise's early career.—— 
In a singularly attractive study, Le Songe d'Attis (Grasset, 
3£. 50c.), Mme. Reynés-Monlaur shows the effect of Christianity 
on a young Greek lady, her husband, anda philosopher friend ; 
partly through the preaching of St. Paul at Athens, partly 
through a mysterious dream which attracts Attis to the shores 
of the Lakeof Gennesaret. There she is restored miraculously 
to health and finally converted to the religion of Christ. 

M. Charles Robert-Dumas’ patriotic romance, Amour Sacré, 
is published in Messrs. Fayard’s illustrated series (Modern- 
Bibliothéque, 95c.). The hero is the son of a small farmer in 
Lorraine, who finds his nationality changed after 1870. But 
the old love of France is in Jean’s blood, and after many 
tragic adventures he dies gloriously for her flag in the Foreign 
Legion. E. 




















UNIVERSITY REFORM-®* 


Mr. Tiztyarp has limited the scope of his book to Oxford 
and Cambridge; he has set himself to record the changes 
effected in our older Universities during a century of effort 
and controversy. For the first thirty years of his chosen 
period his task is an easy one; beyond instituting a few 
honours examinations, the Universities were not eager for 
change. They tried to make their men good scholars, where 


® A History of University Re fom 1800 to the Present Time, By A. I. 
Tillyard, M.A, Cambridge: W. Heffer and Sons. (1s. net. ] 








that was possible, and in any case good Churchmen; they did 
not wish to be criticized by outsiders, A new era was opened 
by Sir William Hamilton, the philosopher, who, of course, was 
not an outsider. He gave the signal for change when he told 
the readers of the Edinburgh Review that the University of 
Oxford was being sacrificed to her constituent Colleges, that 
little was being done for inquiry and research, end that large 
classes of the people were being excluded from the benefit of 
the higher education. 

Starting with Hamilton’s attack on his own University, Mr. 
Tillyard traces the movement which resulted in the two Com- 
missions of 1850, in the Acts and statutes which gave effect 
to Whig notions of reform, in the Tests Act of 1871, and in 
Lord Salisbury’s legislation of 1877. As an orthodox Liberal, 
he is well satisfied, on the whole, with the rate of progress 
maintained, and he indicates fairly that the credit of reforms 
is divided between the great parties. In this country parties 
take it in turn to meet the popular demand in such matters ; 
Conservative statesmen turn out to be Radicals in action, and 
Conservative sentiment is often most emphatically expressed 
by Radicals. Thus, when Lord Salisbury set out to strengthen 
the professoriate in 1877, it was Sir Charles Dilke who told 
him that he was stripping the Colleges to make two bad copies 
of a German University. 

Most resident graduates at Oxford and Cambridge have 
attempted to explain the relation between the University and 
its Colleges to some intelligent outsider, and few can claim to 
have succeeded in the attempt. Nor is it easy to say what 
that relation ought to be under modern conditions. If Mr. 
Tillyard will stop and question any ten graduates in Broad 
Street or King’s Parade, he will find that each individual has 
his own idea, while each is disposed to deprecate the crude 
notions of his colleagues. Mr. Tillyard himself looks at the 
question from the Hamiltonian point of view; he still com- 
plains that the University is being sacrificed to the Colleges. 
After an appreciative summary of what Lord Curzon has 
done, and means to do, for Oxford, he puts forward his own 
suggestions for the improvement of Cambridge. If his plan 
takes effect, the Colleges will once more be firmly taken in 
hand. Their lands will be sold; their funds will be placed 
under centralized management; their students will be grouped 
for inter-collegiate teaching; their housekeeping will be 
handed over to contractors. When these changes have been 
carried out, the College will still remain—a picturesque but 
inconvenient boarding-house, whose senior inmates will owe 
their importance to the University offices which they happen 
to hold. 

A plan of this kind can only be carried by a considerable 
expenditure of force, and there are many among the graduates 
of both Universities—many who would refuse to be described 
as reactionaries—who will prefer some plan which aims at the 
full development of the University while preserving that type 
of academic existence which is embodied in Trinity and King’s 
or in Balliol and New College. Mr. Tillyard is perhaps too 
much disposed to regard a College as a block of property, of 
which the Fellows are trustees. Each College is a society, 
kept alive from one generation to another by the efforts, and 
often by the self-sacrifice, of its governing members. A man 
who has spent his life in maintaining the efficiency of his own 
society will not be consoled for its disappearance by the 
prospect of a readership or the secretaryship of a Board. 
He has a lively affection for the place where he lives, and 
affection is a power with which we cannot afford to dispense. 
We are therefore constrained to disagree with the author in 
regard to some essential points of his programme, but we 
gladly admit that he has been industrious and fair in com- 
piling his chronicle of events. ‘The general reader who wishes 
to know what is meant by University reform may safely use 
this book as an introduction to the subject. 





THE BUTCHER OF CULLODEN,* 
In August, 1720, the circle of British exiles at Rome was 
rejoicing over the birth of a eon to the Queen of King 
James III. In April, 1721, the bells of London were ringing 
jubilantly for the birth of a son to the Princess of Wales, the 
future Queen Caroline. The two Princes who came into the 
world within some eight months of each other were fated to 


* William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland: Mis Barly Life and Times, By the 
Hon. Evan Charteris. London: Edward Arnold. [ 12s, 6d, net. | 
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be, a quarter of a century later, the protagonists of their rival 
Houses, and on the arbitrament of the one field on which they 
met depended the Jast chance of the ancient royalty of the 
Stuarts. Later generations have been kind to the vanquished. 
“He failed utterly,’ Mr. Lang has written about Prince 
Charles Edward, “failed before God and man and bis own 
soul, but, if be failed greatly, he had greatly endeavoured. 
Charles is loved for his forlorn hope, for his desperate 
resolve . . . as one who would have brought back a lost age, 
an impossible realm of dreams.” Even at this distance of 
time, it is hateful to have to'speak otherwise than gently about 
the beaten Prince who ought to have died at Culloden. To 
the victor posterity has been harsh and severe. The popu- 
larity which his success brought him in England soon passed 
away; the very completeness of his victory produced a more 
rapid realization that the danger was not so great as it had 
appeared to be; men became ashamed of their terror and 
resentful of the cruelty which that terror had evoked. Mr. 
Charteris has written an able and interesting book “to 
justify the admiration expressed for the Duke by the leading 
politicians of his own time, and to induce some reconsideration 
of the portrait of him which tradition has handed down for 
our acceptance.” 

The book is, on the whole, remarkably fair. Mr. Charteris 
does not attempt to represent Cumberland as a Galahad of 
the eighteenth century, nor does he claim to have discovered 
in him a neglected military genius. He appears in these 
pages as a simple, downright Englishman, with strong notions 
of duty, possessed of sound common-sense and considerable 
powers of administration, devoid of imagination, satisfied with 
the ideals of the society in which he moved. Part of his 
biographer’s plea for the Duke lies in the consideration that 
he was typical of the England of his time, and he has therefore 
introduced into this record of a soldier’s career some interest- 
ing sketches of Georgian life. It is perhaps unfair to speak 
of Cumberland as unsympathetic, because he had the virtue 
of attracting the devotion of the soldiers whom he commanded, 
and he enjoyed their loyalty whether he led them to defeat or 
to victory. The general who won the battle of Culloden with 
an army which had been depressed by two successive defeats 
must have had in him something which his men found 
sympathetic, and there is plenty of evidence of this quality 
apart from the campaign in Scotland. If to-day we find it 
difficult to treat him sympathetically, it is because we are so 
greatly out of touch with his age and surroundings. 

The best defence that can be made for Cumberland seems 
to us to be that which Stevenson puts into the mouth of 
his “ hanging Hermiston” in his conversation with his son. 
“TI was glad to get Jopp haangit, and what for would I 
. I never gave twa thoughts to heedious- 
ness, I have no call to be bonny. I’m a man that gets 
through with my day’s business, and let that suffice.” The 
Jacobites were Duncan Jopps to the Duke of Cumberland; 
ne was glad to “get them haangit,” or otherwise disposed of, 
and he saw no reason for concealing his feelings. ‘“ Lord 
Hermiston,” says Stevenson, “was coarse and cruel.” Mr. 
Charteris has not shown—he has scarcely attempted to show 
—that Cumberland was undeserving of these adjectives. But 
he bas shown that there is no ground for ascribing to him the 
fiendish love of cruelty for cruelty’s sake with which a 
natural and inevitable Jacobite tradition has endowed him. 
He was the agent of a cruel and terrified Government, and 
he carried out his commission zealously and relentlessly. He 
did not go beyond it, nor is there any reason to believe that 
tixe actions which seem butchery to us gave him the slightest 
diaquietude. The horror which his mame continues to evoke 
is not unearned, yet he, and the men whose behests he carried 
out, did not doubt that they were merely doing their duty to 
their country. When the great Scottish statesman of the 
time, Duncan Forbes of Culloden, no sentimentalist and, as 
Mr. Charteris shows, no indiscriminating opponent of severe 
measures, pressed on him a gentler treatment of the defeated 
and broken enemy, he was “an old woman who talked of 
It is the equivalent of Hermiston’s favourite 


pretend I wasna?.. 


humanity.” 
term, “ eediot.” 

We hope that Mr. Charteris will continue his work on 
Cumberland’s career. The present volume comes to an end 
with the year 1748, when the Duke was twenty-seven. It 
contains much more than an account of the campaign of 
Culloden, there is still much more to te!l, and it is not likely 





to be told better than in these pleasant and well-informed 
pages. 





THE GEOLOGY OF FIORDS.* 

In his new book—a sequel to his Great Rift Valley—Dr. 
Gregory makes a very interesting contribution to what may 
be called the higher geology, that branch of the science 
which concerns itself with the great questions of the shaping 
of the earth and the moulding of landscape. The Norwegian 
fiords, with their allied formations in many parts of the world, 
from the sea lochs of the Western Highlands to Milford 
Sound in New Zealand, present a very well marked and 
characteristic type of scenery, which is particularly interesting 
to the layman because of the great influence which it has 
exerted on the destinies of mankind. It was on the Norwegian 
fiords that originated “the facility of intercourse by sea which 
marks the most influential difference between modern and 
mediaeval Europe.” The beginnings of modern seamanship, 
as Dr. Gregory points out, may be traced to the fiords, 
which were the only practicable highways open to our Norse 
ancestors. It is then with more than merely speculative 
interest that the citizens of an Empire which is the outcome 
and child of sea-power may study the question of the 
origin of the fiords, to which Dr. Gregory has devoted 
many years of research, and of which he now offers a 
theory which will probably be accepted by geologists at 
large in view of the great mass of evidence from all parts 
of the world which he marshals and discusses in this weighty 
volume. 

A true fiord, such as the Sogne, may be defined as “an arm 
of the sea, which lies in a Jong, deep valley, with steep parallel 
or sub-parallel walls, and has a comparatively even floor, so 
that the fiord valley is trough-shaped.” There is abundant 
evidence that all fiords are drowned valleys, which have been 
formed on the iand, and which the sea has afterwards entered 
in consequence of local subsidence. How have these valleys 
been formed? The generally accepted theory is that they are 
due to glacial action, having been gouged out of the land by 
the action of vanished rivers of ice. Dr. Gregory's new 
“tectonic” theory—already adumbrated by Peschel and 
Murchison in 1866 and 1870—holds that all 
originated as cracks in the hard rocks, due to fractures 
consequent on the upheaval of the land by pressme from 
below. These cracks have since been enlarged by various 
denuding agents, among which glaciers played a large part. 
This theory was first suggested from the resemblance of the 
plan of many fiord groups to a network of cracks, dividing a 
former plateau into a series of isolated blocks. Dr. Gregory 
has established its probability by a great mass of evidence 
collected from all parts of the world. The three arguments 
which seem to dispose of the glacial theory are as follows. 
Fiords and glacial areas do not correspond in distribution. 
Some fiords—as at Hong Kong—occur where there is no trace 
of a glacial period. Elsewhere, as in Scotland, the fiords are 
confined to a single portion of the glaciated area, and that the 
portion where the ice was least effective. Secondly, the shape 
and arrangement of the fiords are often inconsistent with the 
established movements of the glaciers; in Scotland, for 
instance, the ice flowed mainly across the line of the fiords. 
Thirdly, the geological record shows conclusively that mos? 
fiord valleys are older than the glacial period. ‘To a layman 
this last argument appears to be convincing by itself. But 
science is based on a meticulous examination of all available 
evidence, and Dr. Gregory may, we think, claim to have 
definitely established the tectonic origin of fiords in a work 
which should remain classic on its subject. When a new 
edition is called for, the author may remove the curious slip 
on page ¢68, where an argument is based on the rotation of the 
earth “from east to west’?! Even the most careful scientific 
writers ned sometimes. 


true fiords 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PRESTIGE.+ 
Tue idea which is embodied in the word “ prestige,” as we 
now use it, is a very elusive one, and one, it would seem, of 
fairly recent development, for the word does not appear to have 
been used in its now accepted sense until the beginning of the 
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nineteenth eentury. In earlier usage it bad the sense of 
“deceit” or “trick,” and from this it advanced to the 
meaning of “fascination” with an underlying sense of 
deceit. Now, however, the suggestion of deceit has practically 
disappeared, so that we bave in “prestige” an instance 
of a rare phenomenon, a word which has definitely ascended 
in the scale of meaning. As to what the actual sense of the 
word now is, the definition in Murray’s Dictionary probably 
comes as near the mark as possible. According to this 
prestige is “a blinding or dazzling influence: influence or 
reputation derived from previous cbaracter, achievements or 
association, or especially from past success.” Exactly what 
the word means to Mr. Leupold it is not easy to say. He 
appears to regard the idea which it expresses as by no means 
of recent development, but rather as deeply rooted in human 
psychology. It seems, too, that he assigns a much more 
limited meaning to the word than does Murray. He dis- 
tinguishes it from “universal respect,” which is founded 
on a rational valuation, and from “authority,” the basis 
of which, he says, ie previous success—thus apparently 
ruling this latter element out of the composition of 
prestige. Beyond this it is difficult to follow him, for 
unfortunately he does not possess the gift of lucidity 
and his use of language is often deplorably lax. What, 
for instance, can be made of such sentences as the 
following P—“ A solitary individual is usually lacking even 
in the self-neglecting requisite to eonfess the prestige of 
somebody in word or deed, as needs be, he does not 
trust his own eyes”; “An interesting man who is con- 
eeivably opposed to an interesting man who is not conceivably 
eaeteris paribus has already lost half the battle.” In so far as 
Mr. Leopold commits himself to the hazard of a definition, he 
seems to regard prestige as a foree which is depeadent on the 
stimulation of psychical, as distinguished from intellectual or 
intuitive, values. A psychical value he defines as one which is 
independent of the intentionality of the Ego, coming to the 
surface according to its own laws. It would seem, therefore, 
that his explanation consists in a recourse to that favourite 
haven of refuge of the modern psychologist—the area of sub- 
consciousness. Unfortunately he nowhere gives any clear 
definition of the nature or origin of these values. As to the 
actual means of prestige, he attaches most importance to 
dissociation (including distance and dissimilarity) and 
“interest,” but here again it is difficult to discover exactly 
what meaning these words have for him. We have felt bound 
to call attention to these defects in Mr. Leopold’s method, for 
the book shows signs of wide reading and patient investigation, 
and is worth studying if only for the wealth of instances 
and illustrations which it contains. But as a definitive study 
of this fascinating subject it cannot be considered successful. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE Nineteenth Century opens with a paper from Mr. J. A. R. 
Marriott on “The Constitution in Suspense.” He asserts 
that on one point Unionists, Democrats, and Syndicalists are 
agreed—all are profoundly dissatisfied with the working of 
the Constitutional machinery. By the avowal of the party in 
office we are living under an interim Constitution—a con- 
dition abnormal even for our anomalous Constitution. The 
unsatisfactoriness of the situation is illustrated by Mr. 
Marriott in the attitude of foreign commentators—notably 
M. Poincaré and Mr. Root. They have ceased to envy and 
admire and have begun to criticize. Bagehot, he reminds us, 
found the efficient secret of the English Constitution in the 
almost complete fusion of the executive and legislative 
powers. Would he have approved of the recent encroach- 
ments of the Executive on the Legislature, the increased 
perfection of the party muchine, the scandal of party 
funds, of the purchase of honours, and of salaried 
membership voted by Members themselves? Mr. Marriott 
notes as a serious symptom of the present crisis that the 
cleavage between parties extends to fundamentals, and 
emphasizes the dangers we incur by being the only State 
which deems it prudent to permit a sovereign Legislature to 
effect fundamental changes in the Constitution by the ordinary 
process of law-making. We are now confronted with two 
supreme issues: “the rebuilding of a shattered Constitution, 
and the solution of the secular problem of the relations of 
Great Britain and Ireland.” In regard to the latter, Mr. 





_——__—— 


Marriott inclines reluctantly to some form of federalism. Ho 
sums up as follows: — 

“Federalism, if accepted as the basis of a settlement of the 

Irish Question by consent, will not leave other questions as it 
found them. It must involve a written Constitution; it must 
lead to the ereation or adaptation of a judicial tribunal competent 
to interpret the Constitution ; it must provide some machinery for 
the revision of the Constitution ; it must involve a strong Second 
Chamber; it probably will lead to some readjustment of the 
relations between the Legislature and the Executive; it may lead 
to the adoption of such devices as the Referendum and proportional 
representation.” 
Mr. Lathbury has an article on “Compromise or Dis- 
solution ?” and gives his reasons for preferring the former 
alternative—i.ec., the exclusion of North-East Ulster—as 
involving the lesser risk. In a striking passage he comments 
on the position of the Prime Minister and the attitude of the 
country at large :— 

“A Minister may become so impressed by the probable con- 

sequences of his own policy—consequences till now unsuspected, 
but at last suddenly become visible—that he may feel bound to 
sacrifice his reputation rather than his country. That would be a 
great and painful act of high patriotism—an act worthy to be set 
by the side of Peel’s surrender on Catholic emancipation. Unfor- 
tunately there is no evidence that Mr. Asquith has yet reached 
this conviction. He is willing to listen to the case put forward 
on the part of Ulster, and to do what he can to meet it. But 
there is nothing in his speeches answering to the language of the 
Duke of Wellington in the House of Lords in 1829, no declaration 
that ‘if I could avoid by any sacrifice whatever even one month 
of civil war in the country to which I am attached, I would 
sacrifice my life in order to do it.’ Those who share the Duke of 
Wellington's feeling on this point must not look for the defeat of 
the Bill which at this moment threatens to bring civil war. They 
can only hope to reach this end by the way of compromise. ‘They 
may find some comfort in the reflection that a General Election 
might easily settle nothing, or even place the Opposition in a 
worse position than they are in already. There is no certainty 
that a Dissolution would make the opinion of the country on Home 
Rule unmistakably clear.” 
He dismisses the argument that Mr. Redmond will never 
consent to exclusion, on the ground that the effect of this 
refusal on the Government will wholly depend on their 
estimate of the Ulster movement. “If they can honestly 
tell him that they are not prepared to carry out, at imminent 
risk of civil war, a promise given in wholly different circum- 
stances, they will be guilty of no real breach of faith.” As 
regards the financial side of the compromise, he maintains 
that even the most limited civil war in Ulster would cost 
more in money, and immeasurably more in reputation, than 
any addition to the Imperial contribution consequent on the 
retention of Belfast in the Union. Sir Harry Johnston 
discusses the relations of Germany with Alsace-Lorraine from 
the standpoint of a sincere friend of Germany, who is yet 
conscious of imperfections in the existing régime. He believes 
that the overwhelming majority of inhabitants of Alsace- 
Lorraine would vote for inclusion within the German Empire, 
but that the native inhabitants of French-speaking Lorraine 
would vote to a man and woman on bebalf of reincorporation 
with France. And he is of opinion that a large party of 
reasonable Germans—mostly, but not entirely, outside the 
kingdom of Prussia—would favour a solution of the problem 
on the basis of the retrocession of French-speaking Lorraine, an 
area of not more than four hundred and fifty square miles, 
to France in return for further concessions on ber part in 
Congoland. Sir Harry Johnston concludes by warmly prais- 
ing the German administration of the conquered provinces, 
and giving a frank summary of the qualities and defects of 
the Prussians.——The “ Recollections of the War of 1870 and 
the Commune” by the late Sir Charles Dilke are extremely 
interesting, not only from exciting incidents in which they 
abound, but from the sympathies and antipathies of the 
writer. Sir Charles Dilke had a hereditary detestation of 
the Second Empire and exulted in the downfall of the 
Emperor, but as the war advanced his sympathies veered 
over strongly to the French. We can only find room for an 
amusing account of Mr. Labouchere’s monkey tricks on 
September 4th—the birthday of the Republic. As he stood 
with Sir Charles Dilke in front of the Grand Hotel on the 
boulevard “Labouchere kept on making speeches to the crowd 
in various characters—sometimes asa Marseillais, sometimes 
as an Alsatian. sometimes as an American, sometimes as an 
English sympathiser ; I in terror all the while lest the same 
listeners should catch him playing two different parts and 
should take us for Prussian spies.” 
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Mr. Steel Maitland in the National Review subjects the 
election addresses of Cabinet Ministers at the two General 
Elections of 1910 to a careful analysis. Here are the results 
of his investigations. In no single case at either election was 
any definite promise given by a Cabinet Minister that a Home 
Rule Bill would be introduced in the new Parliament, while at 
each election nine out of the sixteen Ministers made no 
reference whatsoever to Irish Home Rule. As regards the 
main issue before the electors in January, 1910, eight Ministers 
explicitly stated that it was the question of the House of Lords, 
six implied that the two main questions before the country 
were those of the House of Lords and Free Trade, while the 
remaining two made no statement on the subject. As regards 
the December election, ten out of sixteen Ministers explicitly 
stated that the Lords question was the main issue, while 
the addresses of the remaining six, by a necessary impli- 
cation, show that their authors were of the same opinion. 
In view of these facts, Mr. Steel Maitland observes that it 
would be difficult to maintain that Home Rule was a definite 
issue at either election. Moreover, while in no single address 
were the electorate warned that a Home Rule Bill would be 
passed whilst the Constitution was in suspense, seven Ministers 
used words “which in some cases definitely state and in others 
necessarily compel the inference that the chief or one of the 
chief objects of the Parliament Bill was to secure a Second 
Chamber of a representative character.” Lord Arran, 
writing under the heading of “Compromise alias Capitula- 
tion,” maintains, on behalf of those Ulstermen living outside 
Ulster who signed the Covenant, that the oath absolutely 
precludes the acceptance of any compromise which, while 
excluding Ulster or any part of Ulster from the government 
of a Home Rule Parliament in Ireland, allows that Parliament 
to be set up. The Hon. Walter Guinness, M.P., contributes a 
very interesting and ably written paper of impressions of 
Armenia and Kurdistan. Wholesale massacres of Armenians 
no longer take place, but that is the utmost that can be said on 
behalf of the new régime. “ Murders, rapes, and abductions 
are committed with impunity, and robberies are accepted as a 
matter of course.” The Turkish officials are absolutely incap- 
able of providing the very elements of safety for the life, 
honour, liberty, or possessions of the population in the vilayets 
of Trebizond, Erzeroum, Bitlis, Van, and Mosul. The Kurds 
have not failed to take advantage of the paralysis of the 
Turkish Government, and the pusillanimity of its representa- 
tives ; the villagers are unarmed and completely at their mercy 
and while the Christians are by far the worst sufferers, neither 
race nor religion is any protection from Kurdish exactions’ 
The massacres have removed almost all the native Christians 
of position and education who would be essential to a scheme 
by which Christians should be represented in the administra- 
tion—such as that presented by the Powers in 1845. Mr. 
Guinness found everywhere a most pathetic confidence in the 
integrity and disinterestedness of the British—largely due to 
their abstinence from bagman diplomacy. In this context we 
may quote the following passage :— 

“Great surprise and disappointment were often expressed to 
me at the refusal of the British Foreign Office to lend adminis- 
trators for the purpose of carrying out reforms. ‘Why,’ it was 
asked, ‘had British statesmen spoken of their anxiety to do all in 
their power to assist in the reorganization of the Asiatic provinces 
if they were unwilling to render so small a service?’ The neces- 
sity for union among the Powers and the danger of such appoint- 
ments being misunderstood are no doubt good reasons for the 
refusal, but it must be pointed out that it has strengthened 
the growing tendency among Armenians to look to Russia for 
protection. Thirty-five years of waiting have exhausted their 
confidence in the efficacy of the European Concert.” 

As Mr. Guinness points out, we cannot indefinitely go on 
opposing partition if it is proved to be the only alternative to a 
continuance of unbearable insecurity for the Christian popula- 
tion. Earl Percy writes on “‘ Bulgaria’s War of Liberation,” 
mainly from the military side. He rightly insists that in 
looking back on the sordid end to so much heroism, on the 
internecine conflicts of the Allies, and the subsequent loss to 
Bulgaria of ali she bad gained, we are liable to overlook the 
striking character of her performance, and the means by 
which she attained her end. In his comprehensive review of 
the operations it is interesting to see that he relies largely on 
Major Howell’s Campaign in Thrace, and fully recognizes the 
value of a work which was made the subject of a violent 
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anonymous attack in the November issue of the Nationa, 
Review. 

Sir E. T. Cook leads off in the Contemporary with an article 
ou. “ Eight Years of Liberal Imperialism.” He takes for hig 
text the admission of Lord Milner, in his recent collection of 
speeches, that the idea of Imperial unity had never progressed 
so rapidly as during the last five years. While admitting 
that Lord Milner may think that this progress has been 
in despite of the words and actions of the present Ministers, 
Sir E. T. Cook proceeds to vindicate their claim to be 
regarded as the promoters of this idea by a review of 
their achievements since 1906. He notes first the grant of 
responsible government to the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colonies, and its salutary effect, not only on the movement 
towards Imperial union, but on European opinion. He dwells 
suggestively on the new conception of Colonial independence 
as reinforcing rather than impairing Imperial unity, and on the 
development of our Imperial estate on the lines of a co-opera- 
tive commonwealth as laid down by Mr. Chamberlain during 
his tenure of the Colonial Office—i.e., the direction of the flood 
of emigration within the Empire, and the development of inter- 
Imperial trade. Turning from trade to defence, Sir E. T. Cook 
notes the remarkable change in the attitude of the Dominions, 
thus verifying Seeley’s anticipation in 1883 that “some 
organization might gradually be arrived at which might make 
the whole force of the Empire available in times of war,” while 
in the domain of foreign policy he maintains that the policy of 
continuity, preached and practised by Lord Rosebery, has now 
become almost an accepted tradition. Finally, he notes the 
signal development of that potent organ of Imperial union, 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, on which repre- 
sentative Judges from the Dominions are now qualified to sit. 
Sir E. T. Cook says nothing about the home policy of the 
Government, an omission which is partly made good by Mr. 
H. G. Chancellor, M.P., in his article on “The Urban Land 
Policy.” The only fault that Mr. Chancellor has to find with 
Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals is that they do not go nearly far 
enough. Under them the agricultural labourer will still 
remain an industrial serf. In short, Mr. Lloyd George's 
proposals can at best be regarded as a meagre instalment of the 
economic liberty which can only be achieved by the annihila- 
tion of the land monopoly. Assertion rather than argument 
is the strong point of this apostle of the taxation of land 
values—e.g., “it is proved that small-holdings employ most 
labour and capital, and are most productive, except in the case 
of special kinds of land.” Mr. Maurice Low whole-heartedly 
defends President Wilson’s Latin-American policy. ‘He has 
formulated a new doctrine that will have lasting and beneficial 
results, and for which the world at large may be grateful.” 
He has made it plain that the Monroe Doctrine, in its new 
interpretation, will tolerate European financial mastership 
even less than European political control :— 








“The Monroe Doctrine was a warning to Europe not to attempt 
colonization, but it did not specifically set forth the duties and 
responsibilities of the United States. That omission President 
Wilson has supplied. The advantages conferred upon the United 
States by the Monroe Doctrine impose a moral obligation. It is 
the duty of the United States not alone to protect the political 
entity of Latin-America, but also to preserve its financial inde- 
pendence; to save it from its own weakness; to prevent it 
becoming the victim of concessionaires whether they be American 
or European; to enable Latin-America to be developed without 
selling itself into bondage; to encourage Latin-America to 
respect itself so that it may have the respect of the world. That, 
in substance, is President Wilson’s foreign policy. It means a 
new era in Central America. It means that the principle laid 
down by Mr. Wilson that a revolution is not in itself sufficient to 
confer a valid title to a Presidency will discourage revolution, 
and that future American Presidents will be more cautious in 
recognizing rulers who have substituted force for constitutional 
methods. It means peace where now no peace prevails. It means, 
eventually, a contented and prosperous Latin-America in whose 
contentment and prosperity other nations will share. Mr, Wilson 
has placed the relations existing between Latin-America and the 
rest of the world on a different basis from those hitherto existing, 
and more in harmony with the enlightened spirit of the age. He 
has taken a long step forward. Under his guidance civilization 
advances.” 

——Mr. Philip Gibbs, lately special correspondent to the 
Daily Chronicle at Lisbon, sums up his impressions in a paper 
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entitled “The Tyranny in Portugal.” His verdict is one of 
unqualified condemnation of the present régime. The scandal 
of the political prisoners is only one aspect of the tyranny 
which is afflicting the country. The economic condition of 
Portugal is deplorable, but even worse is her spiritual ill- 
health, the cruelty of official secularism far exceeding the 
worst excesses of religious bigotry and superstition. In fine, 
“the people of Portugal are being governed by a devilish 
tyranny which is ruining the very soul and body of a nation 
which once played a noble part in history.” Professor 
Emery Barnes discusses in an interesting paper the value, 
even if it be only of a negative order, of the testimony of 
Josephus to Jesus Christ. Another noteworthy paper is 
that of Professor Albert Thumb, of Strassburg University, in 
which he adduces ethnographic, anthropological, and linguistic 
evidence to rebut the contention of Fallmerayer that the 
Greek race had been annihilated in the Balkans and submerged 
by the Slavs. 

Mr. Arthur Baumann, writing in the Fortnightly about 
the Ulster problem, cleverly sums up the situation in the 








following sentences :— 

“Until a few weeks ago it was universally assumed that the 
settlement of the Irish question concerned the Irish Parhia- 
mentary parties alone, or, to state the case accurately, the 
Redmondite party. If Mr. Redmond was satisfied, why, then, 
there was no more to be said; the Ulstermen were tiresome 
creatures, but, being a small minority, they must submit in the 
long run to the rule of Tammany in partibus. Sir Edward Carson 
has stopped that gabble. Unaccountable and most unreasonable 
man, he has been acting while others were talking !” 

Mr. Baumann deals with the question of the possibility of 
the Nationalists resorting to force, but points out that even 
Parnell could never get beyond the metbods of the Carbonari 
and the Camorra. Is it likely that Mr. Redmond could do 
even this? And assassination might not be popular in England. 
The great achievement of Sir Edward Carson is that he has 
made England think.——Mr. Spencer Campbell, in an article 
on Ferdinand of Bulgaria, gives a clear summary of the 
dramatie events which have hurried one after the other since 
the beginning of the reign of Prince Alexander up to the present 
time. A curious story is told of Ferdinand’s youth. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph, looking out of a window in the 
palace in Vienna, saw an officer pass below. The Emperor 
asked Kossuth, who was with him, what he thougbt of the 
young Prince, and received this reply: “ That boy, Sire, has 
a long nose, but it will not be you who will pull it.” The 
writer of the article is unable to give any explanation of the 
fatal policy of Ferdinand, which in a few days undid the work 
of twenty-five years, when he allowed the attack on the 
Servian Army. Dr. Angelo Crespi vehemently denounces 
the views lately expressed in this magazine about Italy 
by Signor Villari. Dr. Crespi is an out-and-out opponent 
of the Libyan policy of adventure, and we are told the 
war was the creation of the Press, literati, aesthetes, the 
naval and military classes and the industries dependent 
on them. This familiar combination apparently exists in 
all countries, and is habitually called in to account for the 
phenomenon of a country, like an individual, committing 
x rash act. is Dr. Crespi’s statement 
that recent researches show, what was always suspected, that 
the Tripolitaine is worthless. Did not a scientific expedition, 
which some years ago examined the geological conditions in 
view of a Jewish settlement, pronounce that the soil was of so 
porous a nature that the storage of water on a large scale was 





More important 


impossible Mr. Henry Baerlein gives us his impressions 
of Alsace and Lorraine gathered before the last regrettable 
incident of German folly. The bulk of the population, we are 
told, regard the question of their nationality thus: “ Francais 
ne peux, Prussien ne veux, Alsacien sais.” If there were 
no attempt to Germanize them, matters would be simpler. 
Also, it is a great want of tact on the part of Germany 
to employ Prussian officials; South Germans would be 
much more sympathetic to the Alsatians. Here is a story 
which throws light on the petty tyranny of the con- 
querors. A jeweller in Strassburg, when about to remove 
to another shop, made the announcement on placards of equal 
size in French and German. “ He was condemned three times, 
and even in the austere Court of Appeal at Colmar. He 
avenged himself by hanging up another placard with the 
words: Hier spricht man Deutsch.” 

In Blackwood Mr. T. F. Farman reviews “ French Civil and 
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Military Aviation in 1913." A wonderful record it is. A 
flight across the Mediterranean, many over the Alps, and a 
journey to St. Petersburg and back are among the striking 
things accomplished. According to Mr. Farman, not only are 
fliers learning how to handle their machines with greater 
success, but also with greater security. We are told that “in 
1910 one fatal accident occurred for every twenty thousand 
miles flown, in 1911 one fatal accident for every thirty thousand 
miles flown, and in 1912 one fatal accident for every one 
hundred and seven thousand miles flown.” ‘The conclusion of 
Mr. Farman is that, “ in any case, there is no longer any doubt 
that Great Britain must not eount exclusively on ber superiority 
at sea to preserve the advantages of her insular pesition.” 
“Beaten Tracks” is the first instalment of some reflections 
made by an Indian official who has just retired as he leisurely 
revisits some famous places. Delhi and its surroundings 
occupy the writer. He mentions that in a treasure-house, 
one of the most notable shops in the world, were to be 
seen Persian pictures, and wonder is expressed that 
no critic has been bold enough to praise them. But if 
Persian painting has not been much written about, it is well 
known to students, and it has been badly imitated, as witness 
many unsuccessful illustrated editions of Omar. The paper 
ends with a description of the ground on which the great 
struggle took place during the siege of Delhi, as seen from 
a good preparation for 





the ridge-———This description is 
General Scott-Moncrieff’s article on Sir Alexander Taylor, to 
whom was entrusted the practical part of the engineering 
work which made the final attack on Delhi successful. The 
problem which confronted Taylor was this: the batteries 
which were to breach the walls had to be established sud- 
denly and without warning during the night. It was therefore 
necessary not only to make complete preparation of every detail 
beforehand, but to study the ground so that there should 
be no mistake in the direction of the fire when the batteries 
opened. To accomplish this, Taylor surveyed the whole of 
the position himself at night, and during his expeditions had 
many hairbreadth escapes. It was Taylor who, after the siege, 
proposed to destroy the city, including the Great Mosque. 
Fortunately John Lawrence intervened, and the Delhi of 
Shah Jehan was saved. Taylor after the Mutiny returned 
to his road-making in the Punjab, refusing high Staff 
appointments so that he might continue his work of peace. 
“From the Outposts” is by Colonel MacMunn, and tells 
a tragic story of a police raid on some bandits. When the 
English officer is killed the natives look for orders to « white 
man, who happens to be a German piano-tuner who has 
repaired the piano belonging to the mess. 








FICTION, 
JOAN’S GREEN YEAR.* 
Joan CANTLEY, the diarist and heroine of Miss 
pleasant volume—we assume the gender of the author only 
from internal evidence—was a highly cultivated young woman 
of twenty-eight when she resolved to forgo her usual round of 
social engagements and spend a year asa paying guest at a 
This resolve grew out of five months’ martyrdom 
“ Martyrdom” is Joan’s 


Doon’s 


farmhouse. 
in the company of a married sister. 
own expression, and it is perhaps putting it rather high; but 
we gather that she had surrendered her individuality to the 
needs of an exacting matron with five children, and felt 
As she 


justified in indemnifying herself for the sacrifice. 
puts it, she was “ beginning to love herself agaim,” and she 
certainly had considerable excuse for the self-esteem which is 
quite frankly exhibited throughout the diary. Of her looks it 
is true we hear nothing, but we infer that they must have 
been more than passable. But she was in great request 
socially, and a highly eligible young peer, Lord Elksmoor, 
refused to regard the rejection of his suit as final. Then she 
was a novelist of no small distinction, for her work bad won 
the approval of a publisher who was himself a man of letters, 
Evidences of her culture abound in ber diary: she was a 
student of Herrick and Browning and Amiel; she appreciated 
the work of Eugéne Carriére. Only in regard to music was 
her equipment to seek, and we do not cavil at the deficiency, 
for otherwise her culture would have been overwhelming, and 
it is almost a relief to encounter a modern novel without 


By E. L. Doow. London: Macmillanand Co, [6s.) 


* Joan's Green Year. 
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references to the Queen’s Hall, Strauss, and Debussy. Joan’s 
peculiar qualities are best summed up, however, in a definition 
of true Hedonism which she quotes as expressing her ideal : 
“The true Hedonism is neither more nor less than cultured 
receptivity, openness to all thrilling or pleasant associations, 
avoidance of all that is mean and painful. This Hedonism 
does not prevent, or seek to prevent, due attention to a perform- 
ance of the ordinary daily duties of life; but it would teach us 
where possible to throw around these some glamour of beauty 
or significance, or at any rate not to let them interfere with 
our serenity more than we can avoid.” A “cultured recep- 
tivity” exactly expresses Joan’s attitude, though, to give her 
her due, she had no desire to wrap herself in cottonwool. 
She entered with a keen zest into the lives of all around her, 
simple as well as gentle; she was interested in everything, from 
salting and curing a pig to point-to-point races or the vexed 
question of small holdings. She was by nature simpatica, and 
invited confidences from everybody—admirable qualities in a 
novelist, for we cannot altogether rid ourselves of the belief 
that her rustication was in part at least due to the desire to 
accumulate fresh “copy” in new surroundings. 

Joan was certainly very fortunate in the choice of her 
rural retreat. The farmhouse had an aura of its own, the 
farmer and his wife were gently born and amiable, and 
the old mother was a “character” who had known Carlyle. 
One of her nearest neighbours, also a farmer, was an old 
family friend, a genial giant who had been educated at 
Winchester and knew his Thoreau and Gilbert White. Bob 
Ingleby, for that was his name, lived with a married sister, a 
lady of fine presence and character, whose motto might well 
have been haud ignara mali miscris succurrere disco. She had 
been deserted by an ill-conditioned husband, but had not been 
soured by adversity. Then there was the doctor, Basil Cameron, 
benevolent as well as capable, with a fussy but well-intentioned 
mother, and an attractive sister engaged to Ingleby. The 
vicar, ugain, was an agreeable and accomplished man, town-bred 
but tactful. The chief landlord of the district seldom appeared. 
but his wife, Lady Reid, was gracious as well as beautiful. 
Felix Harridon, the gifted author-publisher, was a frequent 
visitor, and soon revealed an interest in the diarist other than 
literary. But it is, perhaps, in Joan’s relations with the 
villagers and labourers and farm servants, and, above all, in 
her appreciation of “ the romance of the soil” that the chief 
merit of this recital resides. “This absorbing romance of 
cultivated Nature,” she writes, ‘comes to town folk such as I 
as a delightful surprise. We seem to be under the impression 
that all the poetry and beauty lie in wild Nature until we 
learn these lovely secrets. You must humour the soil, it 
appears, by changing the crops. . . . Men and masters alike go 
back on the shift for dates in an astounding way. Some- 
thing was said the other day of some event of years ago. 
John Wartley thought the matter out. ‘Eleven years ago,’ he 
said, ‘the Forty Acres was turnips that year, I remember.’ 
We in London have nothing so delicious as a Nature calendar 
like this. We might begin to hum and ha, and say the year 
there were tulips in Hyde Park, and someone would remind 
us there are tulips there every year.” In another passage 
Joan gives us a delightful collection of quaint field- 
names :— 

“They are mostly very old, and people cannot tell you the 
origin of many of them. Never again shall I pass by a field 
without a lingering wish to know what men callit. A field here 
is known as ‘The Swipes,’ another as ‘ Wootans.’ Big fields are 
called ‘Brecks,’ one, on this farm, has eighty acres in it. The 
word ‘Close,’ too, is often used; thus, there is ‘The Dam Close,’ 
‘The Open Close,’ ‘The Ram Close.’ There is a great meadow they 
call Thompson’s Wood. No wood remains, just level pasture. It 
is useless to wonder who was this man—Thompson, who forgotten 
for all else, lives to-day, in the name of a bit of English meadow. 
And what do you think of calling fields ‘The Iron Snacks,’ ‘ The 
Doles,’ and ‘The Little Carter Doles?’ It is not hilly hereabouts, 
but where the land does slope, the word hill generally appears in 
the field name—‘The Clippin’ Hill Piece,’ ‘The Hungry Hills’; 
while the hills that have been cut into, for gravel, are known as 
Bartholomew Hills, or rather they are not so known. Nobody 
calls them anything else than ‘ Bartomer Hills.’ Itis said, once 
there was a leper house there. To this day, itis a wild, lonely 
spot.” 

The portraits of the village worthies, old Davy Snow and his 
brother Joshua, with his uncanny knowledge of birds, are 
excellently done. Joan never fails to record odd examples of 
the abiding influence of primitive superstitions and scraps of 
folk-lore, and, if the honest truth be told, we are more moved 





by the homely romance of Susannah and Albert, and old 
Davy Snow’s persistent reference of everything to the likes 
and dislikes of his dead wife, than by the more sophisticated 
emotions of Joan and her lovers, or by the complications 
brought about by the return of that squalid prodigal, Bob 
Ingleby’s brother-in-law. There is something artificial, too, 
in the way in which misfortune ufter misfortune is piled on 
the head of the unlucky Bob himself. 





The Witness for the Defence. By A. E.W.Mason. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.)—Although modern writers of fiction 
often leave an undescribed interval of time in the middle of 
their novels, it must be confessed that the gap in Mr. Mason’s 
The Witness for the Defence between the twelfth and thirteenth 
chapters is so wide as seriously to impair the continuity 
of the story. Some explanation should surely be given of 
the reason why Thresk, the barrister who is “the witness for 
the defence,” should apparently entirely wash his hands of a 
woman with whom he was so deeply in love as Stella 
Ballantyne. Certainly he believed ber to have killed her 
husband, but although this would disincline him to marry 
her, if would hardly, after he had procured her acquittal 
at her trial, have caused him to abandon her without the 
least attempt at discovering what had become of her. Had 
he found out her plans for the future the trap laid for 
him by Mr. Hazlewood, senior, at the end of the book, 
would have been of no avail. Mr. Hazlewood is the best 
character in the story, and the abrupt contrast in his 
attitude between a general wish to give a second chance to 
criminals and a most human desire to save his son from a 
criminal wife is described with considerable humour. The 
heroine and the man she marries are rather more conventional 
figures, but the plot of the story is good, and Mr. Mason as 
ever exercises with great success his admirable gift of carrying 
his readers along with him. 

Miss Nobody. By Ethel Carnie. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—The 
story of a Manchester girl who marries a farmer after a very 
short acquaintance. The scenes at the farm of Greenmeads 
are prettily written, but troubles soon arise; the farmer's 
sister, Sarah Gibson, makes life intolerable for the town bride, 
who goes off to carve out a career by herself. The account 
of her work in the mill and of her organizing a strike among 
the girls is well given, and her subsequent struggles to make 
a living are interesting. The book ends with the reconciliation 
of Carrie and her farmer and a sort of prophetic outline of 
their future career. 

READABLE Novets.—Something Afar. By Maxwell Gray. 
(Edward Arnold. 6s.)—A story of which the scene is laid first 
in London and then abroad. The character of Arnold Leith 
is well realized, but the gulf between Parts I. and II. of the 
book is too deep. Jovember Joe. By Hesketh Prichard. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A story of a tracker detective 
who lives in the mountains and borders of Canada, and whose 
work might be owned by the great detectives of fiction with 
pride and satisfaction.——The Gondola. By Rothay Reynolds. 
(Mills and Boon. 6s.)—A slight but cheerful little story of a 
young Englishman in Venice. Though the canons of proba- 
bility are violated in the action of the three Italian ladies 
at a masquerade, the results were extrmely agreeable to the 
hero. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not beer 
reserved for review n other forms, ] 


Robert Bridges: Ieet Laureate. By T. Herbert Warren. 
(Oxford University Press. 1s. net..—As Dr. Warren himself 
remarks, these pages (a version of the lecture recently 
delivered by him at Oxford) do not contain a critical study of 
Mr. Bridges’ poetry. They consist rather of the best possible 
introduction to it—namely, a number of well-chosen quota- 
tions, accompanied by a sympathetic and helpful commentary 
from a critic who possesses at once a finely appreciative sense 
and a happy gift for expressing it. But although the Presi- 
dent of Magdalen contents himself for the most part with what 
he describes on his title-page as “readings” from the poems, 
there is one paragraph in which he asks, and satisfactorily 
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answers, the question whether any one spiritual hed ean be 
discovered in Mr. Bridges’ work. We will quote what he says 
in full :— 

“Has it any dominant note? I think it has. ‘’Tis Love, Love,’ 

gays the old French refrain, ‘that makes the world go round.’ 
Cest l’Amour qui fait le monde & la ronde. That is the secret of 
all life. And this is certainly Mr. Bridges’ creed. But love 
implies an object; it is of many kinds, love of husband, wife, 
ebild, and friend, of man in general, of beauty in man’s work, in 
all the various arts, of the fair face of nature, and containing and 
crowning all these, the love of God.” 
Those who are unfamiliar with the Poet Laureate’s work could 
not find a more attractive appetiser than Dr. Warren’s paper; 
while those who know it will not be sorry to renew their 
acquaintance with it in such pleasant company. 





The King’s Ships. By Halton Stirling Lecky, Lieutenant, 
Royal Navy. (Horace Muirhead, £12 12s.; to subscribers, 
£9 15s.)—In The King’s Ships Lieutenant H. 8. Lecky has 
produced a chronological history of the ships whose names 
now appear on the Navy List. The first volume shows it to be 
a profusely illustrated history of the Royal Navy, which will 
keep alive the memory not only of ships long passed away, but 
also of those about to disappear. In the complete work of six 
volumes the reader will be able to trace the gradual changes 
in the instruments used by the seamen of this country to 
maintain her position in the world and her shores inviolate 
Not only are shown the rise, development, and passing of the 
sailing ship-of-war, but also the development of the steamer 
and of the ironclad; and, further, the actions in which those 
ships took part are also related and in many cases pictorially 
represented. Containing as it does the history of three thousand 
five hundred ships and extending over a period of more than 
eight hundred years, The King’s Ships cannot fail to become 
a standard work of reference. 





The History of Belgium, 1815-1865. By Demetrius C. 
Boulger. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 18s. net.)—Sir Isaac 
Pitman has reissued the second volume of Mr. Boulger’s 
history of Belgium, with the addition of a brief synopsis of 
Belgian history from the time of Julius Caesar to Waterloo. 
The book, though written with a marked admiration for the 
struggles of the Belgian revolutionaries in 1830 and 1831 
and the career and character of Leopold L, is creditably 
impartial as well as comprehensive in treatment, and con- 
stitutes the most complete study of the subject yet published 
in English. It is understood that Mr. Boulger is now engaged 
upon the third volume of his work, which brings the story down 
to the present day. 





Women of the Cell and Cloister. By Ethel Rolt-Wheeler. 
(Methuen and Oo. 5s. net.)}—This is a volume of character- 
studies. Such different women of the cloister as Abelard’s 
Héloise, St. Teresa, and St. Clare stand side by side. The 
chapters which concern the first two are the most interesting 
in the book. It would be difficult, no doubt, to make one of 
the greatest love stories in the world dull. On the other 
hand, it has already been worked rather threadbare, and we 
feel it is bold of Miss Rolt-Wheeler to attempt to tell the 
story of Héloise again in about forty small pages. Her 
boldness, however, is justified. Again, our author deserves 
much praise for the way in which she is able to bring before 
her reader at once the two entirely different sides of the 
personality of that eminently practical and able mystic, St. 
Teresa. Of the earlier women of the cloister, such as St. 
Brigid, and even the greater St. Clare, Miss Wheeler has 
less that is interesting to tell us. Conventualism secms to 
press the humanity out of all but the strongest natures. St. 
Teresa made—unconsciously, we suppose—a fearfully bitter 
criticism on the whole system when she said of St. Peter of 
Alcantard, “ With all his sanctity he was very kind.” Plainly 
she had feared to find the ecclesiastic too saintly to be friendly. 





New Epitions.—The Story of Ahika. By F. C. Conybeare, 
J. Rendel Harris, and Agnes Smith Lewis. (Cambridge 
University Press. 15s. net.)}—The recent discovery at 
Elephantiné, on the Nile, of an Aramaic version of the well- 
known story of Ahika, dating from the fifth century before 
Christ, is the occasion for the issue of a revised edition of this 
monograph. The story appears among the Arabian Nights, 
and also in Greek, Slavonic, Armenian, Turkish, Syriac, and 
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Ethiopie ‘ali and is, moreover, closely connected with 
parts of the Biblical Apocrypha. An Aramaic original source 
for these various versions bad been inferred by the authors 
in their original edition, and the discovery of the Egyptian 
papyrus on the whole confirms their theories, though the date 
is shown to be considerably earlier than they had supposed. 
The volume is a most fascinating study of a complicated 
problem. National Insurance. By A. S. Comyns Carr, 
W. H. Stuart Garnett, and J. H. Taylor. (Macmillan and Co. 
15s. net.)—This fourth edition of a well-known beok contains, 
in addition to the annotated text of the original Act of 1911, 
the text of the amending Act of 1913, together with copies 
of the numerous rules and regulations issued on the subject 
by the Executive. The Book of Nonsense, to which is added 
More Nonsense. By Edward Lear. (Frederick Warne and 
Co. 5s. net.)\—We are glad to find that Lear’s books show no 
signs of losing their popularity. Among the first volumes of 
the new “ Bibliothtque Hachette” (Hachette et Cie., 1 fr. cach) 
are complete editions of Molitre’s plays (in five volumes) 
and of Racine’s (in two), while single volumes are devoted to 
selections from Corneille and from Madame de Sévigné 
Round the Sofa, by Mrs. Gaskell, with an introduction by 
Mr. Clement Shorter, has just been added to the “ World's 
Classics” (Milford, Is. net). We have received some new 
volumes recently added by Messrs. Nelson to their “ Edition 
Lutetia.” These are published at the extraordinarily low 
price of one franc each, and include Montaigne’s Lssais, 
Rousseau’s Emile, and Madame de Staél’s Corinne (each 
in two volumes), as well as volumes containing selections 
of Madame de Sévigné’s letters, of Musset’s peetry, and of 
fairy storics by various writers. A new edition bas 
appeared of Westminster Abbey, by W. J. Loftie (Seeley, 
Service, and Co., 6s.). 























NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—>——— 


Baddeley (W. St. C.), Place-Names of Gloucestershire Simpkin) net 50 
Barbour (Sir D.), The Influence of the Gold Supply on Prices and Profits, 8vo 
amma net 36 


Blyth (J.). Faith and Unfaith, cr 8vo .. {Long) 6 
Bosanguet (E.), Mary's Marriage, cr 8vo . ALon,) 60 
Brain (B, M.), Love Stories of Great Missionaries, ‘er 8vo0 ....(Revell) net 24 
Cammidge (P. J.), The Faeces of Children and Adults, 8vO orem net 176 


Cobb (T.), Lady Sylvia's Lmpostor, er 8vo , (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Dempster (H.-H.), Explanatory Lectures for Narses and their Teache rs, 8vo 
impkin) net 16 
Dunbar (Lady), The Chow-Chow, cr 8V0 ..........00:000 . ear Pitman) net 2/6 
Elchaninov (A.), Tsar Nicholas 11. +» Poy Svo ...... 4H. Rees) net 7/6 
Falconer (H.), Merry Carlisle, and otber Poems, e cr 8vo ... ”.(Bimpkin) net 28 
Flowerdew (i. ), Love and a Title, cr 8V0 ..........0.000+ - .. (8. Paul) 69 
Ghosal (Mrs.), An Unfinished Song, cr 8vo “(T. W. —y— 3/6 
Houston (A. C.), Studies in Water Supply, 8vo ............ (Macmillan) ne 
Hyatt (8S. P.), The Way of the Cardines, cr 8vo.. W. Laurie) 6 
Johnston (J. H.), Fifty Missionary Heroes Every Boy and ‘@irl Should 
Know, cr 8vo Revell) net 36 
Keigwin (R. P.), Lanyard Lyrics, 4to impkin) net 2/6 
Kellner (L.) and others, Austria of the Austrians and Hum, of the 
Hungarians, cr 8vo ........... itman) net 60 
Leighton (M. C.), Geraldine Walton— Woman! er 8vo.. (Ward &Lock) 69 
London (J.), The Valley of the Moon, cr 8vo .....................(Mills & Boon) 60 
Pick (B.), Jesus in the Talmud, cr 8v0 (Open Court Co.) net 3/6 
Pick (B.), The Cabala : its Influence on Judaism and Christianity, er 8vo 
“oe Court Co.) net 36 
...(Revell) net 


Ross (G. A. J.), The God We Trust, cr 8vo 
Schoepperle (a. ), Tristan and Isolde. 2 vols, 8vo . ‘ 
Venn (J.), Early Collegiate Life, cr 8vo ... , 
Wallis (‘B. C.), A Junior Geography of the World, cr 8vo0 
Weller (C. H. Ms Athens and its Monuments, 8vo ..... 
Wood (M. H. M.), A Father in God: the Episcopate 
Jones, antenna of Capetown, 8V0...........00+-.. 


LIBERTY’s 
WINTER SALE 
TO-DAY 


Liberty & Co., Ltd, Regent St., Lendom 





..@facmillan) 189 


Mlustrated Catalogue and Patterns Post Free. 





BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES AND SLooKs 
ar G i d Gol , Franco- 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. pen Prize awarded 
TO THE KING, | tot mde Gast" har in 
Astronomical tors, Chrenographs, sand 
Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW CATALOGUE free en wgy x 
E. DENT end Cc 2 
aveuast. | gt Stranae srs mai cek Ds a 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID....................- &£100,000,000, 
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THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Brook Street, Crosvenor Square, W.; 
and 8 Avenue de Friedland, Paris. 


Tailoring of the Highest Class at Moderate Prices. 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will be happy to 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment. 





FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


OME.—TO LET, FURNISHED; half hour’s drive from 

centre of city, picturesque OLD VILLA, very well furnished. All rooms 

8.E. aspect; high ground ; fine views; 3 sitting, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, tele- 

hone; stores and open fireplaces; enclos shady garden and terrace. 

‘en guineas a week, including gardeners’ wages and use of good pony and 

trap. Housemaid left, others if required.—Address Miss H. E. Harrison, Vicolo 
del Pino 10, Via Salaria, Rome. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. : 


PPOINTMENT OF TWO ENGLISH MISTRESSES 
TO THE TRANSVAAL, 


The Education Department of the Transvaal requires ENGLISH MIS.- 
TRESSES for the Girls’ High Schools at Pretoria and Johannesburg. 

The appointments are to Grade A of the Transvaal Classification for High 
Schools, and the salaries are £380, rising by annual increments of £15 to £435 a 
year. 

The qualifications required for Grade A posts are :— 

(1) University Dogree, or other evidence of the necessary academic 
+ and 

(2) The Transvaal Teachers’ Second Class Certificate, or other evidence 
of the necessary professional qualifications, and 

(3) Four years’ experience, of which half at least must have been 
gained in Secondary Schools. 

As the teachers may be called upon to assume general direction of the 
teaching of English in the Schools it is essential that they should have had 
extensive and successful teaching experience, Candidates with qualifications 
in phonetics and elocution will be preferred. 

andidates should submit their applications in covers marked C.A. to the 
SECRETARY, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, S.W. Scottish 
Candidates should apply to The SECRETARY, Scotch Education Department, 
Whitehall, London, 8.W. The Candidate selected for Johannesburg will be 
required to take up duty as soon as can conveniently be arranged, and the 
candidate selected for Pretoria on or about the 10th April, 1914. 


pus UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 


CHAIR OF MODERN HISTORY. 

* The Council invite applications for this CHAIR. Salary £600. Duties to 
i — October Ist, 1914. 

pplications, together with the names of three persons to whom reference 
may be made, and (if the candidate so desires) twelve copies of testimonials 
should be forwarded to the undersigned on or before February 15th, 1914, 
Original documents should not be forwarded. 

Wemen are eligible for any office in the University. 
EDWARD CAREY, Registrar. 








A SINGING MISTRESS is wanted for a Wesleyan High 

School in South Africa. Trained, pees. and a good performer. 
Salary £100-£120 resident, and p out. Three years’ agreement.—Apply, 
after January 13th, to Miss COLLYER, Beech Corner, Chipstead, Surrey. 


Yours LADY (35) seeks COMPANIONSHIP to 
ELDERLY LADY, C. of I., or would help poultry or garden. Fond 
of ri animals.—Box 659, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 














W. 
genre agg PUPIL: Applications now considered, 
vacancy for you gentleman in high-class works; premium ; three 
ears’ course.—PRINCIPAL M.INST. C.E.—Box No. 203, The Spectator, 1 
ellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. — The 
Committee invite applications for the post of DIRECTOR OF 
EDUCATION, commencing ary £1,000 per annum. Forms of application 
may be obtained from the Accountant, Education Offices, and must bereturned, 
on or before Monday, January 26th, 1914, to the Chairman of the Education 
Committee, Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. Canvassing members 
ofthe Committee, directly or indirectly, is strictly prohibited. Dec. 24th, 1913, 


Y OUNG MAN, educated at Public School, seeks appoint- 
ment as SECRETARY or SECRETARIAL CLERK or any other 
Good qualifications and experience. First-class references, 


osition of trust. 
nsham Manor Koad, Thornton 


ull particulars given.—Apply, A. N. E., 67 
; eS 


ANCHESTER KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 
A PRINCIPAL is required for September next.—For particulars apply to 
The SECRETARY, Ladybarn House, Withington, Manchester. 





( aE Ae. age 30, College education, 12 years’ business 

experience with first Banks; musical, sports, good knowledge of litera- 
ture, speaks English, French, and some Spanish, wants a Situation ag 
SECRETARY or COMPANION to a YOUNG GENTLEMAN.—Please write 
for photograph and particulars to HANS KIEL, Gersticker Str. Ll, 
Braunschweig, Germany. 


(jose waee EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BUDE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED). 

WANTED at half-term, a SENIOR MISTRESS, with degree or equivalent, 
some training and good Secondary School experience. Age not under 26, 
Subjects required—English, Geography, and Singing. Games and drill a 
recommendation. Salary £135, rising by annual increments of £10 to a 
maximum of £175. Application Forms, on receipt of stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope, may be obtained from the Correspondent, District Education 
Office, Launceston, and should be returned not later than 23rd January, 1914, 

23rd December, 1913, 








LECTURES, &o. 
us EUM LECTURES, 


Mr. BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A., author of “ A History of Archi 
tecture on the Comparative Method,’’ begins a course of Universit Extension 
lectures on ROMAN ARCHITECTURE, at the BRITISH MUSEUM, og 
THURSDAY, 8th JANUARY, 4.30 p.m. “ 

The course at the VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM which begins on 
MONDAY, 12th JANUARY, 5 p.m., includes eight lectures on ENGLISH 
RENAISSANCE, Elizabethan. Jucobean, and Georgian. 

The lectures are illustrated by special lantern slides and models, and the 
Museum Exhibits are visited.—Full particulars from the Hon. Sec. rT) 
Woburn Square, London. , 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
. c O L 








I N G L EGE 


DEPARTMENT FOR ee ce FOR SECONDARY 
8. 
Theory, Practice, and History of Education—J. W. ADAMSON, B.A, 
Professor of Education (Head of the Department). 
Psychology—W. BROWN, M.A., Lecturer. 

The Course, which includes Practical Work in Secondary Schools, extends 
over one academical year, beginning in OCTOBER or JANUARY. It ig 
suitable for those who are preparing to take the Teachers’ Diploma of the 
University of London. 

The fee is £20 for the year if paid in advance, or Eight Guineas per Term 
(Three Terms in the year), TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each for One Year, 
tenable from September 0th, 1914, are offered to suitable Candidates (Men) 
who are Graduates of a British University.—Application should be made to 
Prof. ADAMSON, King’s College, Strand, W.C. 


RITISH HOM@OPATHIC ASSOCIATION, 
(Incorporated.) 








A SPECIAL COURSE OF FIVE LECTURES 
on the 
HISTORY, THEORY, AND PRACTICE OF HOMC@OPATHY 
will be given during the Winter at Headquarters, 
Caatmers Hovset, 43 Russert Square, W.C., on Wepwespars, at 5 p.m. 
The Third Lecture to be on JANUARY l4th, 1914, by 
Cc, E. WHEELER, M.D. (Lond.). 


ADMISSION FREE, by Tit which may be obtained from the 
cre 


J. 





Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Wachess. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL ond Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year, 


Le 





HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, and by the Cambridge 
University Syndicate for Seconda’ raining. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate ; the London 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography and other Diplomas; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury's Diploma for teaching Theology ; and the Cherwell Hall 
Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms 
from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students 
with a degree on entry. There is a loan fund. Students may borrow sums 
not exceeding £25, to be ue within three years. Particulars and Prospectus 
may be obtained from THE PRINCIPAL, 


| | alanine COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK GATE, BEGENT’S PARK, N.W. 

Principal, Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
Recognized by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 

The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 

Factory Inspectors and Teachers of H ons 
Full particulars on application to the PRI CIPAL. 


TI\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
‘Training College for Secondary Teachers. incipal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes pre tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for pane in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjectsin schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65.—Particulare as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. 


[HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 








Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence. 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 

College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built fora School. 

Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c. Spring 

Term begins Thursday, January 15th. Next vacancies in May, 1914, 








(j*4esae HIGH SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress: Miss A. S. PAUL, M.A. Lond. 
BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIO 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST for Students and Pupils of the above School. 

Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, ‘‘S. James,”’ 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 

Miss BRUCE, “‘ Methven,”” Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 

Miss MINOT, “‘ Westbury,” 1 Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common. 

Mrs. POUNTNEY, “ Arley,” Cavendish Road, Clapham Pgrk. 

All particulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School, 63 South Side, Clapham Common, 
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CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Founded 1880, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 








FIARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KE 
I RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


NT 


Head-Mistress, Mies A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
guage and Literature). 
For Iusti Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head- -Mistress. 


s* 7. MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO, LTD., 





POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 
xcellent Education on modern lines, Healthy situation; gravel soil; exten- 
give grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head- Mistrese—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant- Mistress. Lecnant # School, St. Andrews), 
Two Scholarships awarded annua 

_ Prospectus on n application to HEAD. MIST RESS o or SEC RETARY. 
LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
KINDEKGARTEN A*D PREPARATORY DEPARIMENT FOR 
BUYS AND GIRLS.—President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS 
Secretary: Miss 





FRY, P.C. head-Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS, 
DINGWALL. Boarding-Hovse: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House- 
istress: ‘iss ARBUTHNO: LAE, Next Term begins on TULSWAY, 


i 
JANUARY 20th. The Head-Mistress will be at the School from 3 to 430 
en January 17th and 19th. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.—Con- 
ducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A.,, D.Litt. (London). The comforts 

ef arefined home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind ina 
sound body. Preparations for Examinations if desired. French and German 
aspeciality. Large grounds ; high and healthy position. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Kesidential Schoo! for the Daughters of Geutlemen, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Xmas Holidays, December 19—January 22, 1914. 
QOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff cousists of 
edical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in | branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
—— Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physica! 
ucation. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, L en D.D.— Further ee the SECRETARY. 
NG’S SW EDISH SYSTE. 

77 BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRA INING COLLEGE 

87 Lansdowne Rvad, Bedford.— Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are traived in this College to become Teachers of Gympastics in Colleges and 
Behools. The course of training extends over 2 a? and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System e, Anatomy, Phy- 
sology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, triehet, Tennia éo. 


sal FELIX SCHUOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term began September 23rd, and ended December 18th, 


] ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Spiendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
Tennis, Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring 
French; Twelve Kesident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special 
Terms for Ministers’ Laughters.—F or Prospectus apyly PRINCIPAL. 


INGHOLYT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
15th, 1914, 
OIR, 



































EASTER TERM begins on THURSDAY, Janu 
Prospectus on ap Mention to Miss MACRAE 
: 7 Grayshott. 


M OUNTHURST, O: Oak tin Park, Frognal, | HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOUL FOR GIRLS,.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the deve lop meutot character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—kKeferences kindly 
rmitted to Kev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Kev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
. C.M.S., and many others, —Apply_ Principal! for prospectus, 


}pesasron HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
$4 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistrees—Biss G. -RLEION YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation ior the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC +CIENCE DEPARI MENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A,, 
09 Colmore Row, birmingham, 
T. MICHAEL'S SEAFORD, — ‘SUSSI X.—High-class 
KD School for Girls Modern well-equipped house near sea. Thorough 
education for girls of good social position amidst home-like surroundings. 
Qualified resident Mistresses and visiting professors. Outdoor games encour- 
aged.—The MISSES SLM PSON. 


YEA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
} ag Laboratory, and Gymnasium. Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
ht. Excellent lesident Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
Frcnch ch Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Principals, the Misses WILSON (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb., and St. Mary's, _Paddington). 


YROWBOROU GH, SUSSEX.- —Boarding-Sehool for Girls. 
/ Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
education. 1a? attention to development of character.— Principal 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, 8.A. London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate.— 
ye Whineroft, Crowborough. 
ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding Schoo! for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres. Entire cherge taken of childven trom abroad. ‘enrnis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimm ing. Frinciyals: 4 he Misses SALES. 


L ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS 
1 











4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
es CONDER, Classical ‘ripes, Camb., M.A. Dublin, ‘Thorough Education 
typecial attention given to Languages, Music, and Pamting, 


on modern lines, 
uiversities if 


Pupils LE for advanced Lxuminations and tor the 
sequived, ealthy situaticn, Tennis, hockey, &c. 
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(jHuRcH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


$4 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
(Telephone; Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PA PARKSTONE, DéoSET. 





Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarnoer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 





Head-Mistress, Miss 8S. A. Grizason, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
Board and Tuition, £00 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special departmeut for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Mies J. S. H. McCane 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas ayear. Special adventages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


HY 48taes 





BLACKL ANDS, KENILWORTH 
COLLEGE for GIRLS. Principal, Miss TOMPSETT (Hon. Vertincate 
Resident Staff of Five Mistresses (Euglish, French, 
German, piano, violin), French and German lessons and conversation given 
daily; physical exercises and outdoor games. Dancing taught by a trained 
teacher from Mrs. Wordsworth’s. Hihest successes in examinations, Healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


} OME SCHOOL FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTE RS, 

Eleven miles from London, Resident Pupils only. Modern Mansion in 
grounds of 70 acres, over 400 ft. above sea level. Health aad happiness first 
consideration. London educational advantages. Thorough English, Music, 
Art, Languages, Dressmaking, Cooking, Games, &c. Elder girls can specialize. 
Principals, Misses Chignell aud Mclean, B.A., The Grange, Totteridge, Herts. 


ect ‘BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH KOAD, WES'T KENSINGTON, Recognized by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Bir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonuds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWKENCE, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE,.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
y rail from Liverpool. Hea -Mistress, Miss VYNER. butbe charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to theSECRETARY 
at the School, ‘Telephone: 361 Liscard. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 

BUBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical, 

Gold Meda!list, R.H .S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenbouses. MARAICHEB 

YSTEM, by Frenc bman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserwmg.— l’rincipal; 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.K.H.S. Ist Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 


S 3 A M M E R I N oo 

“The Beasley Treatment.” This Book, giving the experience of one who 
cured himself after forty years’ me rent post free on app lication to the 
author, his colleague for bo years—W. J. Ketley, “ Tarrangower,"’ Willesden 
Lane, Brondesbury, N.W 


Higher Cambridge). 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
ETTES COLLEGE, — - ELECTION OF FOUNDA- 


TIONERS.—The Governors will in March next select Candidates for 
examination for the Foundation in July and admission te the College in 
September, The number of vacancies will probably be abeut eight. ‘The boys 
elected will receive board and education free of charge. Candidates must 
children of parents who are from innocent misfortune durimg their own lives 
unable to give suitable education to their children, or have died without 
leaving sufficient funds for that purpose. They must be over eleven and under 
fourteen years of age complete upon 15th 2 mea - ‘whee to be made 
before 15th February to Mr. A. BR. C, Castle Street, 
Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will omy Forms ef Application, ke. 


Edinburgh, Ist January, 1914. ae ne ei an 
VASTBOURNE COLLE GE. 
‘4 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.3. 


Special Armyand 
Cadet 
Exhibi- 


WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory tor the whole Sehool. 
Corps. New buildings, racquets anil tives-courts, ewin:ming-bath, dc. 
thons for Sons of Officers an Cleras. Scholarsbips in March. 


RY, LINKF IELD SC HOOL—For boys of a Public 
School age who require individual! attention to health or work. Prepara- 
tion for Sandhurst, Woolwich, Royal Navy (Special Entry of Cadets), and the 
Universities. Under no cireumstances is a boy accepted who has been expelled 
from his former School.—Head- Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A. Cantab. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS— HOSEY 
CROFT,” WESTERHAM, KENT. Healthiest position in the county. 

600 feet above sea-level. Two acres of playing fields. Twenty-four miles 
from London. Write for Prospectus to the PRINOBPAL, Address as 
above. 

OSSALL SCHOOL—Some Twelve Open Bebolarshipe, 

» open to Boys between 12 and 15, value from £75 éewnwards, will be 
awarded by Examination, inning March 3rd, 1914. Beys examined at 
Rossall and London.—Apply, 1 BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwoed. 


} ELS T E D SCO BG . 


SCHOLARSHIPS (2 of £70, 2 of £50,4 of £30,2 of £39) and some 
offered for competition in March.—Apply, The 











TEN 
House Exhibitions will be 
BURSAR. 


4\PSOM COLLEGE. }.— Preparation for Universities, Navy, ule 
4, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Medern sides; se 
Lower School. (*pen Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving Sc! 
ships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and Bielogical oa. 
tories aud the new Gymmasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of over 
£20,000, are now open. | NextSchols. Exam., March 24th. —Appw, The BURSAR, 
CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.— Colthurst Hou 
S Warford, Alderiey Edge; under the Management of the Committee o 
the David Lewis Colony. “— life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
Loys subject to Epileps: ‘lerms 0s. Weekly. Further pertieuliars may be 
obtained trom Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Aldesiey Bdge. 
\HERBORNE PREPAKATORY SCHOOL. — For 
kK Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy 4. ay 
extended. Junior Department for boys of 7 to 9.— LIViLEt ©. rowYn, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
‘rained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or ( elenice, Bebeetth’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting tanght. Open-air bie for delicate boys. 
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re 2 2 8 2 Sf 2 @ © &b- 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s. 
NEXT TERM commences Saturday, January 17th. 
Illustrated. Prospectus, apply Head-Master, Sc hool House, Ipswich. 


Beoetaa td 8 OH OO L. 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 





For full particulars apply to the Head-Master, _Bootham School, York. 
EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 


7 
8 Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
wenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. i BURN ‘SIDE, M.A., 


ON PARK 
Near READING. 


Head- Master. 


SCHOOL 


Ltieut 


Entrance Scholarships open for competition in February, 1914 
Full particulars on a» 
alien Le er ee he HEADMASTER. a I oat 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE: 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. : 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. I caving + ae Extensive Play- 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term begins Thursday, 15th January, 1914. 
Head-Master—C, W. A'TKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 

ENDRICK SCHOOL, BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near 

4 TEIGNMOUTH.—A limited number of boys received for TUITION who 
have the advantage of individual instruction and care. Special attention is 
given to Mathematics and Modern Languages. Each year one term is spent 








on the Continent to secure the best advantages in French and German. Head- 

master: J. RAYNER MACLAREN, _~ d ; 

oy SAuEs NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
H.M.S, 


*WORCESTER.’ 


Established 1862. Incorporated 1893. 
Chairman: Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 


Vice-Chairman; Admiral the Hon. Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, 
G.C.B., C.M.G, 


The ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the river. The College is devoted more particularly to the 
education of youths intending to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE 
MARINE, and over 3,000 Cadets have already passed out as duly 7 ilified in that 
capacity, At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION 
is carried out. Two years on the ‘Worcester’ counts as one year's sea-service 
to holders of ‘ Worcester’ Certificate. 


MODERATE TERMS. 


For illustrated prospectus apply to J. STAFFORD, 72 Mark Lane, 


London, E.C 

|} OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
P information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 
this book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full 
illustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart- 


mouth.—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 
65 South Molton Street, London, W. 
ERKS.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of 


J 


GEN 
open, Grounds and pli aying field five 
ciation taught by phonetics) a 
PRINCIPAL, Marlborough House, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A small Public School at moderate cost. Scholarships and Leaving Exhibi- 
tions. Separate Junior School for boys under twelve. New Wing recently 
added.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head- Master. 


A K H A M moo sh. 


An Examination for Six es wnotnerige, of value from £20 to £40, will be held 
on March 10th and 11th, 19 
Particulars from the te > MASTER, School House, Oakham. 


| TV OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regi urds Scholar- 

ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should Le made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. bE 
ee oe M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, 


‘ollege Close, Dover. 
K ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
4 Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 540 feet 


above sea, faci ng Dartmoor. 


'TLEMEN, conducted by a Cambridge M.A. Situation high and 
acres, French and German (pronun- 
specialty. — For prospectus, address 
Bath Road, Reading. 


5 C 


The 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
eae MSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head- Master, 
d Cc, H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10$, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and gcames.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


FOREIGN. 
OULOGNE-SUR-MER. — MUNICIPAL 








COLLEGE 


(BOYS).—Airy situation. Practic - training for any career. Official 
diplomas, 32 gns, perann, Reduction brothers or when sister attends Girls’ 
college. —-- 

Write for IMustrated | Pr pectus, M. BARLET. 
YHATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL.— 
J Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxon (late M. Taylors’ and 
Sherborne), Brit. Chaplain, and Mr. W. W. Hunt, M.A.Cantab, 11th Sen, Opt., 


receive PUPILS for Univ., &c., Examinations, 
Modern Languages. Good laboratories. 
YHATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Lcad-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong sub yject. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
management as the above. 


evavor: L Iss 


Business and Gencral Education, 


SSONS, Paris —The WIDOW of PASTOR 
LALOT receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant 
home in Paris and to learn the French language.—Addvress, 1, Rue de 


Vaugiyard (close to the Luxcam)ourg Palace and Gardens), 


SPECTATOR. 
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IEPPE. — mong - CHARLES MERK, M. A., PhD, 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinationa, 
Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received —< 
Address : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
ARIS.—French Protestant family, house with own qu uiet 
garden, near Sorbonne, bathroom, receives FOUR LADY BOARDERS 
only; family life, important to careful parents sending daughters to improve 
their French ; daughter of house can give lessons, accompany to theatrea, 
museums, Best references.—VU BLED, 53 rue C laude Bernard, Paris, 


pA RIS. —Limited number of Girls of good family re received. 
Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 
of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperonage. Spacious 
premises and unds. Hot and cold baths, oe ial attention to health, Out. 
door exercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, &c. Highestrefs. Particularson appli. 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Sein 8/. Seine. 


YARIS. —Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art, Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. "Only French spoken, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
part near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
Blanche, , Paris. 





SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 
r[\HE BEST ADVICE RELATIVE to SCHOOLS for 


Boys or Girls, TUTORS, and Educational Homes in England or abroad 


is given tree by 
Messrs. GABBITAS, a and CO., 


36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, 
who for over 40 years have been in close touch’ with the a Educational 
Establishments. 
PARENTS or GUARDIANS desiring accurate information should call or 


send full details. 
“SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, 


have a fully-organized Department for SECURING APPOINTMENTS as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, and as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 

They invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts in 
the teaching profession, The agency, which is under distinguished patronage, 
has been established 40 years. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 

No fee of any kind is due unless an appointment be obtained through the 

age eucy. 


EF ORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents oe consult 

Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses an a reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIV ATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thusable to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LON DON, W. ‘Telephone: 1136 City. 


‘ ulT ABLE SCHOOL S. 


NO DIFFICULTY ATTACHES TO THE OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
GIRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
TUTORS 
SCHCOLS ON THE CONTINENT 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
if paren ’ avail themselves of the expert knowledge and experience 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton are able to place at their disposal. 

On receipt of full particulars as to the fees it is desired to pay, district 
yreferred and age of pupil, prospectuses and detailed informatiou to mect 
these special requirements will be sent FREE OF C iE, 

Messrs, J. & J, PAT TON, 
Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E. Cc, 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


‘CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors 
Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 





CHOICE 


which 


and 


aud 


every information supplied to 
Please state pupils’ ages, lo< ality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired. — UNIVERSIT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 


22 Regent Ww. Established 1858. 


@CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
Ss University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
Mistresses, Governesses, and 


Street, 





ersonally visited. Assistant Masters, 
fatrons Introduced. Messrs. Pocar (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon.), and 
Hespex, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Recent. iw ; 
QTODENTS' CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Of Miss Stephen, Newnham Colleze, Cambridge, Information on every 
branch of work, profession ul or voluntary, for Girls leaving School or College. 
Advice on training a on lity.—Apply, SECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 P: rinces Street, C avendish b Squa are, Ww. 
Residences of 


ly\O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Feaside—sent free of charge. ‘lhe Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


SHIPPING AND _ PLEASURE TOURS. 
PRYAte SOCIAL TOURS.— 


—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 


eb. 4th, Sunny Italy (Rome, Naples, Florence, &c.) 30 days. Mar. 7th, 
Wonderlan a of N. Africa). April: N. Italy, It. Lakes. June 


Algeria (Mystic 
Tyrol. Unique arrangeme: Grand Russian ; 
apt lication n Mias Bishop, ‘‘ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Rd.,S.W 


{RAND RUSSIAN TOURS.— June Ist and July 3lst. 
A M toring through Caucasus,Crimean Battlefields, Volga, Great Cities,&c. 
ENTRAL ASIA (Turkestan) Sept., including Merv, Bokhara, 
_ Organizes d and accompanied by Miss BISHOP, “* Haslemere 

« Road, 8. W. 


Ko SYPT, “THE NILE TO ‘THE Ist SaRaRAVE 
A Select Conducte ed Party, January 22nd. 


throughout. Inclusive and Moderate. 
from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teigumouth, 


Tours, and Turkestan (early 





ecessary) 











First Class 
Free Illus, Booklet 





‘or 
ad 


ual 


or 


ch 
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arses WINTER BPORTSB. 
£9 9s—MURREN. 5,500 ft. 
Toboggan run 3,200 ft. long. 
£8 &s. 64—WENGEN. 4,250 ft. 


Longest Toboggan run in F urope. 
£9 4s.—MORGINS. 4,400 ft. 

Including return rail ticket, short Sea Route, and one week’s hotel 
accommodation. Sports fees, 2s. per day. Important Sporting Events at 
all centres. Ski-ing, Skating, and « urling Instructors at principal centres. 
Plans of Hotels from:—ALYINE SPORTS, L D., 5 tndslegh Gardens, 
London, N.W. 

SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Royan Marit Rovre. 


U NION- 
CASTLE | From London and Southampton. 


WELKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madcira and Canaries. 


MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal, 


LINE. 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 
Btrect, London. 


West-end Agency: Thos. Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 
\ANARY ISLANDS ‘Las Palmas). 
(Five Days’ Steam from Southampton.) 
Splendid Winter and Spring Climate, HOTEL SANTA CATALINA 
(English). Beautiful gardens (about 20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, and 
eroquet. Good sea-buthing in smooth water. THE CANARY ISLANDS 
co. (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &a 
BROADLANDS NATUKE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 


HANTS,—AiR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS. 
Clay Packs, Massage, Deep Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 
Culture, Sleeping in Air Chalets, scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health 
Methods, Delicate children received for Treatment and Open-Air Education. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
aud Electricity, Resident Phymcian (M.D.). 


. TYPEWRITING, &c. 
I[YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


General MS, 10d. 1,€00 words, Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed, Highest testimonials. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Koad, Iford, Essex. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
)XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Sell your Valuable 


‘4 Trinkets, Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, 
Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables to Frasers, the well-known and 
most reliable firm. Established 1833.. Reference, Capital and Counties Bank. 
Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost cash value or 
effer by return. No transaction too large, none too small.—FRASERS 
(lyswich), Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid tystematiec coaching. New Class for Journalism 
now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 


TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. LROW NING, imstead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Ottces, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years, 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
he EQUITABLE KEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Ilace, Strand, W.C. 
Fstablished 1855, Capital «Paid up) £500,000, 


YUBLIC HOUSE REFORM.- The People’s Kefreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

120 licensed Inns. Ask for Keport, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


TT. PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

"4 —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatmeut. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


APPEALS. 

HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atnany Memoriat), 

UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parroxn: H.M. Tar Krec. 

READE of this journal willing to beuefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 

Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 

To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually. Subscriptions are neeced. 

Treasurer: Tue Eanu oF Hanrowsy. Secretary: Gopyrey H. Hamrron. 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 


QUEEN 


Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & C” ‘** 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


! 


; 





THE CONFESSION OF A NEURASTHENIC 


By Horace Hazerine, 
Author of “The City of Encounters,” ete. 


A BOOK FOR ALL HEALTH-SEEKERS. 


“There had been warnings, of course—and yet I had 
refused to take my condition at all seriously, until the truth 
was rushed upon me, and I sat staring at the ghost of my 
youth and my manhood in the mirror that stretched above my 
study mantelpiece. My last scintilla of nerve-force expended, 
I was nervously bankrupt.” 


So begins the “ Confession of a Neurasthenic.” Mr. Horace 
Hazeltine’s style is always vivid and dramatic, and his new 
book has the additional advantage of being a true personal 
As a trained psychologist, he has been able to 
reproduce for us, with wonderful accuracy, his mental and 


confession. 


emotional sufferings during a severe attack of neurasthenia. 
Yet the book is in no sense morbid 
from the first page to the last, so that we are filled with 
sympathy for the unfortunate victim of nerves, and rejoice 
with him in his recovery. 


It grips our attention 


As an example of the author’s style we may quote the 
following :— 

“ Day after day, in the awful quiet of my chamber, I traced 
my nervous downfall from its beginning, through years of 
cumulative causes, ending always in hopeless despair of ever 
regaining a tithe of that which I had lost. From the store- 
house of my experience and reading I marshalled one case 
after another of sufferers like myself, who, overcome by the 
penalty of their own folly, had sunk into a living oblivion or 
I think that the poet Southey’s 
nevertheless 


gone to untimely graves. 
life-struggle against a bravely-disguised, but 
mortal, nerve-weakness recurred to me most persistently. 
Over and over again [ repeated to myself his words: ‘A man 
had better break a bone, or even lose a limb, than shake his 
nervous system.’ ” 


It is not until the end of the book that Mr. Hazeltine leis 
us into his “secret.” 

“*Do you know, my dear,’ exclaimed my wife on her return, 
‘that you look positively cheerful this evening? I have not 
seen you appear so pleased for months. And I do believe you 
have a better colour.’ 

“And then I told her ... 
watched for the added signs and symbols of that promised 


and after that how we both 


improvement of which we were now already half assured! 
“The lines of illness and worry grew less and less deep; 
my hollow cheeks slowly filled; my eyes lost their sunken 
dimness. And, coincidently, we noted one change after 
another, subtly wrought in the way of physical and mental 
Among the earliest of these was a day-by-day 
The most trivial undertakings 


betterment. 
gain in activity and energy. 
had required with me a distinct effort. 
in one spot, knowing all the while that one thing or another 
was required of me, but lacking the will to go about it, and 


I would sit for hours 


momentarily growing more nervous because I was neglecting 
it. The overcoming of this will-weakness was one of the 
earliest indications of improvement. Sometimes, indeed, I 
surprised myself in finding a labour or a mission balf accom- 
plished without having given thought to its beginning.” 
Eventually the reader becomes aware that Mr. Hazeltine 
has actually written this book to express his gratitude to 
Sanatogen, which, as he says, “ wrought little less than a 


” 


miracle in me. Appreciating this novel form of testimonial, 
the proprietors of Sanatogen have published Mr. Hazeltine’s 
book for free distribution among nerve sufferers. It is not an 
advertisement in the ordinary sense of the word, and everyone 
who reads it will realise the genuineness of Mr. Hazcitine’s 
confession. 

Readers of this article who are interested in the subject 
should certainly apply for a Free Copy of the book. It is 
only necessary to serd a post-card, mentioning this journal, 
to A. Wulfing and Co., 12 Chenies Street, London, W.C., 
who will also send a Trial Supply of Sanatogen. 
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Write at once for Sale Catalogue, post free. 
ONLY ADDRESS— 


STORY £ TRIGGS 


QUEEN vicroriast LOONNDON, E.C. 






HE BOOTS required by men and women going to Switzerland for Winter Sports, 
Provide ample room for extra pairs of thick socks keeping the feet dry and warm 
when tobogganing, climbing, bob-sleighing, ski-ing or merely walking. The ground 

is cold, there is snow everywhere, and the ordinary English boot ts too close a fit to be 
really comfortable, Ski-runners soon find this out, but others, particularly those going 
out for the first time, do not realize that the ski-runner’s boots are the best for them also, 
No waiting for Lotus to be made, In stock ready for immediate supply and obtainable 
from Lotus Agents everywhere, 


I etters : 
Lotus Shoe Makers, Stafford, 
Telephone : 
No, 6989 London Wall. 
3173 


Ski Boots 


Write for New Catalogue 
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A Good Resolution 
for the New Year 








PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 








Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the 
tobacco plant “pipe perfect” Player's Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Player's Navy Mixture is everything that a 
tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, with a bouquet 
as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine, 


Then fill your pipe with this best of Mixtures and 
know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS: 


@, To tell my News- 
agent to send “ Punch” 
to me every week. 








Mild 5°% Medium 5” °c 
|* taking “Punch” you will White Label 3 ~ 
have the best humorous litera- 
ture—there is nothing better the 
wide world over. —=~ 
Perfect’ 


N.B. PUNCH costs only 3d. and is 
really excellent value, Order it to-day. 
































COMPLETE SCHOOL OUTFITS by CHAS. BAKER é & 7 Led. 


SCHOOL SUITS in CORRECT STYLE from 


the latest patterns in SCOTCH and IRISH 
TWEEDS, CASHMERES, SERGES, &c. 





OVERCOATS in GREY CHEVIOTS, FLEECE 
COATINGS, BLUE NAPS and TWEEDS. 





] EVERYTHING for BOYS’ WEAR 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Special School Outfit Price List Post Free. 


CHAS. BAKER 


& CO.’S STORES, LIMITED. 











Head Depot and Letter Order Department, 
271-274 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





City Branch: 41 & 43 LUDGATE HILL. West End Branches: 137 to 140 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD; 256 EDGWARE ROAD; 27 to 33 KING 
STREET, HAMMERSMITH. Northern Branch: 7 to 9 SEVEN SISTERS 





and WHITGIFT HOUSE, 3840 NORTH END, 
CROYDON, 


ROAD, HOLLOWAY; 
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PHCENIX _ 


Assurance Company, 


Head Offices: 19 & 70, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.Cc. 





Pine a 


in ps 
[ESTABLISHED 1762) 
Chairman: Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G.C.S.L 


FIRE - LIFE - ACCIDENT - MARINE 


Loss of Profits following Fire, 
Fidelity Guarantee, Burglary, Trustee and Executor, etc. 


———$—$—$$<<<$—$<—$$ nny 


Limited. 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 


£90,000,000 





Workmen’s Compensation, 


Loans are granted on Reversions and Life Interests, and on Freehold and Leasehold Properties. 


General Manager: SIR GERALD H. RYAN. 








ILL S[RREIGATE 
THESOHO GALLERIES. 


Beg to announce their 


FIRST CLEARANCE SALE 


for 3 weeks, 


JANUARY 5th to 24th. 














ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 


ANTIQUE CHINA, GLASS, 
OLD PRINTS, CURIOS. 


MODERN FURNITURE 


(Repreductions of 16th, 17th, & 18th Century Designs). 


ANTIQUE & MODERN CAR- 
PETS & RUGS. 


CURTAINS & FURNISHING 
FABRICS. 


ILLUSTRATED SALE CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


73-85 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


| 








| MEDIUM 
STRENGTH ff 





Registered No. 154011 


Cigarettes 
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Argylls’ New Year’s Gift 
to Motorists 


Reduction in prices of the 
Argyll Single Sleeve Valve Cars. 


Having now sold a sufficient number of Argyll Single 
Sleeve Valve Engines to cover the cost of developing the 
invention, and having booked orders fully 50% in excess 
of last year, the management of Argylls Ltd., after a 
conference with their Dep6t Managers and Agents, have 
decided to make the following substantial reductions to 


come into force on January Ist, 1914. 

Old Prices. 
12/18 h.p. Two Seater Car — oes £315. £355 
12/18 h.p. Torpedo Car ... one we £335. £375. 
15/30 h.p. Two Seater Car pee me £475. £550. 
15/30 h.p. Torpedo Car ... vee £495. £575. 
15'30 h.p. Limousine or Lendaulette.. oe £675. £710. 
15/30 h.p. Cabriolet sn a ose £700. £735. 
25/50 h.p. Torpedo Car ose £675. £750. 
25/50 h.p. Limousine or Landaulette.. “ £825. £875. 
25/50 h.p. Cabriolet ove ove ove £s8sc. £900. 


These cars are fully equipped, including: One Man Hood, Screen, 
3 Lamps, Horn, Tool Outfit, Detachable Wheels, Spare Wheel, 
6 Tyres. Number Plate, Petrol Gauge, ete. 


Chassis prices will remainas formerly, Trialrunsarranged on request 


ARGYLLS Ltd. 2a40% Alexandria, Scotland. 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 6 Great Marlboro’ Street, W. 


And at Glasgow, Edinboro’, Dundee, Cardiff, Newcastle, Hull, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Leicester, &c. 


£1:1:0 a year secures 
Absolute Safety for 
YOUR Valuables. 


When clients place valuables in the Chancery Lane 
Safe Deposit they know that they are safe and under 
their own control—that they are guarded day and 
night—guarded closer than State secrets. 

The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit is absolutely fire 
and burglar proof. Trustees and others can obtain 
Safes with two, three, or more locks when required. 


Inspection invited. Write for Prospectus. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit, 
61-62, Chancery Lane, W.C. 











PENCILS. 


Use them yourself in the New Year 
and provide them to your travellers 
and to the clerical staff. It PAYS! 


Tilustrated List of Pencils, 
Crayons, Rubber, Rubber Bands, 
., free from 
L. & C. HARDTMUTH, Ltd., 
Koh-i-noor House, 
Kiagsway, London, 


outlasts SIX 
and writes 


One “ Koh-i-noor” 

ordinary pencils, 

smoothly all the time. 4d. each, 

3s. Gd, per dozen. 17 degrees 
and Copying. 
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THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1914. 2s. 6d. net. 








EIGHT YEARS OF LIBERAL IMPERIALISM 
By Sir EDWARD T. COOK 


THE URBAN LAND POLICY 
By H. G. CHANCELLOR, M.P. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S LATIN-AMERICAN POLICY 


By A. MAURICE LOW 

THE TYRANNY IN PORTUGAL By PHILIP GIBBS 
THE ‘*NEW WAY” OF PLAYING SHAKESPEARE 

By R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 


SYNDICALISM AND THE LABOUR SITUATION 
By J. H. HARLEY 


THE TESTIMONY OF JOSEPHUS TO JESUS CHRIST 
By Prof. W. EMERY BARNES, D.D. 


PROPERTY AND SOCIETY 
By J. E. G. de MONTMORENCY 


AMBASSADORS AND ATTACHES 
By T. H. S. ESCOTT 


THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
By Prof. FOSTER WATSON 


CHRISTMAS IN ROME By Dr. GIOVANNI PIOL 


THE MODERN GREEK AND _s ANCESTRY 
By Prof. ALBERT THUMB 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E, J. DILLON 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


“CORNHILL” 


For JANUARY. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS : 


Porms or Rozerr Brownixne (with rwo 
UnpusiisueD Poems). By Bertram Dopeny, 

Tre Lost Tripgs. By Georex A. BrrmincHam, 

Miss Gasketi. By Bishop WeLupon. 

Ae Biyrug Yous Nicur. By Jane H. Finpvarsr. 

A Great UnproresstonaL Sotpier: Genera Wapvsworrnh. By 
Gen. Sir Nevitts G, Lytrevron, G.C.B. 

Tue Men Hemmep In By THE Spears. By Bisuor Fropsnam. 

Jack anp Jitu: A Toeme with Variations. By C. A. Vince. 


Tue EARwizest 


Granp-Aunts. By W. M. Lerrs. 
Tue Law or THe Lost Gotr Batx. By His Honour Jupes 
Parry. 


Srxry Years rn THE WILDERNESS: Nearino Jonpan. By Sin 
Henry Lucy. 


Spracor’s Canyon. 


‘SaiTE, ELDER & Co., 15 Watertoo Place, S.W. 


By Horace A. Vacuetr. 


London : 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President . FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To © the and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence, 
TERMS OF SUB*sCRIPIION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2s. 4, 2s. 4, 
«- 2 0 O | Members ose on w Wl 0 
—- PAYMENTS, 
0 | Associates, with Literature 





Hon. Vice-Presidents 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 

Members i ? 0 and Journal 

The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Fs meusuey 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 

BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Colonel W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINGTER, aw. 


THE CHURCH ARMY’S 
129 LABOUR HOMES, &c., for men and women, and sumecrous other 


branches of 

SOCIAL AND EVANGELISTIC EFFORT 
stand in need of largely increased support, particularly in this Winter Season, 
which is bringing 

BITTER DISTRESS TO THOUSANDS. 
FUNDS, old clothes and firewood orders (3s. 6d. ber lov ——s earnestly 
requested. Cheques, &c., crossed “ Barclays’, a/e Church Army, myable to 
Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, ryauston 
Street, London, W. 
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THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
For JANUARY 


Commences a new volume, and contains contributions by 


J. A. R. MARRIOTT 
D. C. LATHBURY 


THE CONSTITUTION IN SUSPENSE 
COMPROMISE OR DISSOLUTION 


Sir HARRY H. JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 


GERMANY AND ALSACE-LORRAINE 


The Late Sir CHARLES DILKE, Bart. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WAR OF 1870 AND THE COMMUNE 


Major-General Sir WILLIAM G. KNOX, K.C.B 


Lieut.-Col, ALSAGER POLLOCK 
ALEXANDER CARLYLE 


1914—THE SWORD OF PEACE 
OUR PERISHING ARMY 


EIGHT NEW LOVE LETTERS OF JANE WELSH 


J. W. ROBERTSON-SCOTT (Home Counties) 
TIBERIUS GRACCHUS AND HIS JUDGES 


Mrs. ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN 
The Rev. CYRIL W. EMMET 
THE TEACHING OF 
FRANCIS McCULLAGH 
STEPHEN GWYNN, M.P. 
Sir ERNEST CLARKE 
DARRELL FIGGIS 
JOHN HOWARD McFADDEN 


PORTUGAL : 


WOMAN AND MORALITY 


THE HISTORIC CHRIST: OUR KNOWLEDGE OF 


IT AND ITS INTERPRETATION 
THE NIGHTMARE REPUBLIC 
THE IRISH GENTRY 
DAVID GARRICK AND JUNIUS 
SOME RECENT POETRY 


A LAYMAN’S VIEWS ON MEDICAL RESEARCH 


S. M. MITRA 


SOUTH AFRICA AND THE 


BRITISH TAXPAYER: 
A BRITISH INDIAN VIEW 


Admiral the Hon. Sir EDMUND R. FREMANTLE, G.C.B. 


THE 


CHANNEL TUNNEL ONCE MORE 


London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street Squaro. 


CLERGY MUTUAL | 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


1829, 





The ONLY Life 
CLERGY AND THEIR 
nething either in Dividends to 


Assurance Society 


Shareholders or 


specially for THE 
which spends 
in Commissions 


RELATIVES 


to Agents. 





LOW PREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Funds: 


£4,676,274. 


Bonuses already allotted: 


£4,810,459. 





Office: 2 & 3 The 


Sanctuary, 


Westminster, S.W. 





No Shareholders. 


— <a ~ —— 
—_— 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


No Agents. 


No Commissions. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion, 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 





THE MOSLEM WORLD 


A Review of Current Events, Literature, 
and Thought among Mohammedans. 
Edited by S. M. ZWEMER, D.D., F.R.G.S. 


Vor. IV., No. 1. Janvary, 1914 


Contents.—Editorial, Rev. W. H. T. Gairdner ; 
Islam in Bengal, Rev. John Takle; Constitutional 
Government in Turkey, Rev. Chas. Trowbridge 
Riggs; Ali in Shiah Treditions, Rev. W. A. Rice; 
The Tanta Milid, Mr. Geo. Swan; A Plea for the 
Vulgar Arabic, Kev. Percy Smith; The Dying 
Forces of Islam, Rev. Dr. 8S. M. Zwemer; Our 
Only Gospel, Rev. Dr. Andrew Watson ; Conditions 
in Bulgaria, Rev. Robt. Thomson; The Moham- 
medan Women of China, Mrs. Séderstrim ; The 
Rethel Conference, Pastor F. Wurz; Notes on 
Carrent Topics ; Book Reviews; Survey of Recent 
Periodicals. 

Price is. net, or 4s. per annum, post free. 

CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY, 
85 John Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C. 





R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881) 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

fanufacturers, &c., on application. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 
Terms of Subscription, 


PaYaBLe in ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
i of the United King- yearly. terly. 
dom £1 86...0143...072 


Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c. - ove #£1126...0163..082 

1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


*** Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the 
British Empire—a monthly reminder that its 
boundaries are world-wide; that it has been won 
and —_ by the public-school pluck of our soldiers 
and sailors; that in warfare, literature, and art it 
has a glorious history ; that its sons have ever been 
travellers and sportsmen, and that its politics hays 
still a strong strain of conservative mperialism, 
Old as it is, ‘ Blackwood’s’ shows no signs of 
becoming old-fashioned, because it represents and 
appeals to all that is best in the undying genius of 
the race.”—The Times, Feb. 1, 1913, 

“The most brilliant of our magazines” 
“*Blackwood’ remains without a rival," 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


For JANUARY contains: 


French Civil and Military Aviation 
in 1913. By T. F. Farmay 
The Lady in the Blue Veil. 
By A. M. Scorr-Moncrizrr 
Beaten Tracks. 
The New Road. 
Chatham. 


From the Outposts. 
Hans across the Border. 
By Lieut.-Colonel G. F. MacMuny, D.S.0, 


The Passing of Mogul Mackenzie. 
By Arruur Hunt Cuurs 
A Muse in Danger. 
General Sir Alexander Taylor, G.C.B. 
By Major-General G. K, Scorr- 
Moncrierr, C.B., C.LE. 
Musings without Method— 
A New Kind of Poetry—The Government's 
Great Achievement. 
THE TIMES OF INDIA eays: 
“*Not to read ‘Blackwood’ in these days 
is to miss incomparably the most literary 


and the most interesting of the montnly 
magazines.” 


By Nuit Munro 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Pe. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
rrices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
83 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriags 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Kota, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 





14/6 8/3 


17/6 99 








SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


OLDEST and STILL 
The “IDEAL COCOA.” 


All Grocers and Stores, HOME, INDIA, 
and COLONIES. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON COCOA 


IS DELIGHTFUL 
and 


DIGESTS OTHER FOOD. 
Chemists and Stores, HOME, INDIA, and 





COLONIES. 
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THE LOW PREMIUMS 


or THE 


Scottish Provident Institution 


Make its Policies peculiarly suitable as a means of 


—_—_ 


providing Capital Sums for purposes of 


ESTATE DUTIES, FAMILY SETTLEMENTS, 
PARTNERSHIP ARRANGEMENTS, &c. 





Accumulated Funds exceed £15,000,000. 





No.3 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
No. 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 


EDINBURGH. 


London Office - 
West End - 


Head Office - 


"" 


ALL BOOKS mentioned or advertised In this Journal 
can be obtained at the I t prices from 


THe TIMES BOOK CLUB 


THE LARGEST BOOKSHOP iN THE WORLD. 


Special Attention given to the careful execution of 
orders from Clubs and Libraries,at Home and Abroad. 


Any of the following Lists sent free. 
of Newly Published 





Catalogue of Books in Foreign 
languages, with interesting Notes on 
Subject and Author. 


List of Newspapers and Magazines, 
with rates to all parts. 


Catalogue 
Books. 

Catalogue of Second-hand and 
New Books at reduced prices. 

Catalogue of The Best Bocks on 
all subjects, at lowest cash prices. 

Catalogue of Books in Beautiful Catalogue of Stationery and Library 
Bindings, suitable for preseutation. requisites. 

AN UNEQUALLED CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
(Particulars on application), 


Free delivery within United Kingdom of books to the value of 20s. 
376 to 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








HA r CHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


ss MUDIE’S 


Subscriptions to the Library entered at any 
date for 3, 6, & 12 months. 


Write for Prospectus of Terms. 
80-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY 


OF THE LATE 


ALFRED AUSTIN, POET LAUREATE, 
Including many Presentation Volumes; with 
Portrait and iilustrations of tis Bookplates ; 

WITH SUPPLEMENT OF FINE BOOKS SUITABLE FOR GIFTS. 

Post jree rom 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO~, 
140 STRAND, W.C,, and 43 PICCADILLY, W. 


Boorse —Burke’s | Peerage, 1910, b5s.; Royet’s Thesaurus 











of English Words and Phrases, 3s.; Foster’s Chats en Old Miniatures, 

6d. for 58. 6d.; Anne Pratt's Wild Flowers, 2 vols., 6s. 6d.; Apoeryphal 
New Testament, 3s. 6d.; Cavendish, The Whist Table, a Treasury of Notes on 
the Royal Game, 31s. 6d. for 6s.; Terrible Tales from the French, German, 
ish and Italian, 4 vols., 6s.; Wilson's Tales of the Borders, 3 vols., Zls.; 
Alpine Journal, vols. 1 to 16 ani Index, 17 vols, calf gilt, £20. Send 
also for Catalogue. | have always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want a book 
and have failed to find :t elsewhere, try me. I am also the largest Buyer in the 
Provinces. —BAKER'S GREAT Bi jOKSHOP, J John BrightSt., , BIRMINGHA M,. 


} JOOKS. Oa: alogue No. 4—68 pages of over 2.000 items 

under Art, America, Architecture, Drama, Economics, History, India, 
Ireland, London, Natural History, Occult, Oriental, Science, Scotland, Sport, 
Topography, Travel, &c. Movierately priced, many re dueed from previous 
cataloxues, Post free.—R. Atkinson ( ».), 97 Sunde rland | Rd., Forest Hill, 8. BE, 


| OOKS WANTED: Poetic al works of Charchill, 3 vols., 

1844; Browning, 17 vols.; Tennyson, 12 vols. ; Swinburne, 196; Milton, 
6 or 8 vols.; Burns, & vols. ; Keata, 1817; Wordsworth, 1807. Landor, 179% ; 
Melanter, 1834; Meredith, 1851 ; Poe, 1829 ; Nicholson, 1810; Shelley, 1830, or 
8 vola., 1880; Rossetti, 1870; Teunysen, 1830 or 1833, &c.— HECTOR’s Great 
Bookshop, Birmingham 














MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 
BY VISCOUNT MORLEY. 


Notes on Politics and History. 
A University Address. By VISCOUNT MORLEY, O.M,, 
Chancellor of the University of Manchester. 6vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Sadhana: the Realisation of Life. 
A Series of Lectures, by RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 
Author of “Gitanjali,” &c. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Tur Giope,— Aga revelation of the Indian attitude towards the problem 
of God, Life, and the Universe it is extremely interesting, and all is expressed 
inn.” that delicate perfection which Mr. Tagore has taught us to expect from 

him 





AVEL. 
VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. 


My Life with the Eskimo. 2y 


VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. With Illustrations. 8vo. 


17s. net. 
DatLy TeLeoraru.—‘‘ Mr, Stefansson’s volume will be found absorbingly 
interesting. It is certainly one of the most fascinating, as i¢ ts assuredly one 


of the most valuab le of recent works of travel.’ 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Theodore Roosevelt. an Autobio- 
graphy. With Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tue Eventne Stanpanp.—“ The book contains many goed stories. . . . The 
autobiography is one to be read carefully, and put on the shelves for reference.” 


Hungary’s Fight for National 


Existence} or, The History of the Great 

eo 2 led by Francis Rakoezi II., 1703- 

1 By LADISLAS BARON HENGELMOLLER. 

With Prefaces by Mr. JAMES BRYCE and Mr. THEO- 
DORE ROOSEVELT. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Tus Times.— An important work by a distinguished writer, who, from his 

long experience as Austrian Ambassador in Washington, is singularly fitted to 

instruc t the English- spe king public on the e history of of | the ) Magyar nation,” - 


POETRY AND LITERATURE. 


Collected Poems. By Newman Howard, 
including “ Kiartan the Icelander,” “ Savonarola,” “Constan- 
tine the Great,” “'The Guanches: An Idy],” and other Poems. 
7s. 6d. 


Tae Osserver.—‘It is an honour for Mr. Newman Moward to have his 
work brought out in Macmillan’ 4 famous Uniform Edition of the Poets. It 


sete a hall-mark upon bis work.” 
Representative English 


Comedies. With Introductory Essays and Notes. 
Edited by C. M. GAYLEY, Litt.D. Vol. I. The Later 
Contemporaries of Shakespeare: Ben Jonson and others. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Facts about Shakespeare. 
By W. A. NEILSON, Ph.D., and A. H. T RNDIKE, 
Ph.D. Pott 8vo. Is. 6d. net. [The Tudor Shakespeare. 


The Ballades of Théodore de 


Banville. Translated into English Verse by 
ARCHIBALD T. STRONG. Crown 8vo. 8s. net. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 
PART VII. (concluding the work) NOW RBADY. 


The Golden Bough. A Study in 
Magic and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, Litt.D. 
Third, greatly enlarged, and final Edition. 8ve. 

Part VII. Balder the Beautiful. The Fire-Festivals of 

Europe and the Doctrine of the External Soul. 2 vols. 

20s. net. 














POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 


British Budgets 1887-8 to 1912-13. 


By BERNARD MALLET, C.b. 8vo. 2s. net. 
‘Tue Trues.—** ‘I! he thanks of politicians, and also of jeazsaalicts who have to 
busy themselves with public affairs, are due to Mr, mallet fow having written 
this volume.” 


4th Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged. 


National Insurance. py a & comyNns 
CARR, W. H. STUART GARNETT, and J M. TAYLOR, 
M.B. With a Preface by the kt. Hon. D. LLOYD GEORGE, 
M.P. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 15s. net. 


PART I. JUST PUBLISHED 


Ancient Egypt. saitea by Prot. FLINDERS 
PETRIE, F.R.S., F.B.A. With Coleured Plate and other 
Illustrations. Published Quarterly. 2s. met. Yearly Sub- 
scription, 7s. net. 

PrincrpaL Contents :—The Jewellery of Riageh. by R. Engel- 
bach—Egyptian Nome Ensigns, by Prof. P. E. Mewberry—Moon 
Cult in Sinai, by L. Eckenstein—Three Bteles at @eaa, by Prof. 
F. W. Freiherr v. Bissing—Egyptian Beliefs in a Putere Lafe, by 
Prot. W. M. Flinders Petzie- “tee Mysterious Zot, &e., &e. 





——. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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The Medici Society _ 


invites attention, at the beginning of a New Year, to the privileges offered to its 
SUBSCRIBERS. A single payment of £5 secures a discount for life of 
5 per cent. on all purchases of Prints, 15 per cent. on Frames, and other 
advantages. The full Terms of Subscriptions, together with the form of appli- 
cation, will be sent post free on request. 


The Society has issued, since its foundation in 1908, nearly TWO 
HUNDRED MEDICI PRINTS and expects to add some THIRTY ‘NEW 
PRINTS during IQI4. The Medici Series is representative of the work of more than 100 


Painters of all Schools, from Giotto to C. W. Furse, as also of all the principal public and private 
Collections. Many little known and inaccessible pictures have been reproduced. 


The Medici Prints are reproductions in facsimile colours, of which the Burlington Magazine has 
lately said: “marvellously faithful ... almost too great a fidelity.” Prices are from 6s. to £2. 


The following two Prints will be limited to 500 copies, and reserved to Subscribers for 6 months 
from date of publication at the prices named, after which period the remaining copies will be generally 
available at enhanced prices: 


Ital Lxxur GIOVANNI BELLINI: THE DEAD CHRIST. (Brera.) 154x19%ins. 27s. 6d, 
Eng. xxxvi. FORD MADOX BROWN: CHRIST WASHING S. PETER’S FEET. 
(Tate Gallery), 14} 17 ins. 2is, 

Full particulars of THE MEDICI PRINTS and of The Society's work 
generally will be found in the PROSPECTUS AND CATALOGUE, 64d. post 
free. Applications for the January 1914 Edition, now at Press, will be registered 
and copies sent as soon as ready. An Annotated List of New Prints (January, 
1914) may be had post free. 





————s 











Vasari’s Lives of the The Book of the Pinud: 


The Papyrus of Ani 


. ~ : Newly translated by GASTON 
Painters, &e. DE VERE. With 500 IIlus- By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., Litt.D. A re 


trations (100 in Colour). In 10 volumes, 4to, buckram, 











production in Coloured Facsimile, with hieroglyphic 


r Transcript, Translation, and Introduction. New 
#1 §s. net; green parchment, £1 15s. net; whole Edition, revised and enlarged. 2 vols., £2 net. 
vellum 2 2s. ne yer vol. Vols. I-VI. ready. ‘* Ever since Dr. Budge brought back from Egypt this exquisite papyrus, 
—" 4 et, = [ ; of Z. — reproductions of it have been in demand. . . . This reduced facsimile ail bea 
‘*Mr. de Vere's pleasant narrative style, preserving so much of the raciness of | great convenience.”—Manchester Guardian. 
the original . . . set forth in admirably printed pages. . .. The edition is ° e 
copiously illustrated, which gives it an enormous advantage over all its By the same author, uniform with above: OSIRIS AND 
prodecesnecs, arrange siagaeian THE EGYPTIAN RESURRECTION, 2 vols., £2 net. 


In the National Gallery HANDBOOKS TO ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS SERIES: 
Antiquities of India 


An account of the History and Culture of Ancient 





An introduction to the Works of the Early Italian 
Schools. By Mrs. C. R. PEERS. With 30 Plates (8 








in Colour), Demy 8vo. 5s. net. Hindustan. By L. D. BARNETT, M.A., Litt.D. 
“A delightful alternative to the hackneyed productions from which the public With Coloured Frontispiece, 24 Plates in Half-tone, 
are usually expected to derive their information, . . . In a word we are taught 
how to look at a picture as a picture and not as a specimen.’'"—New S/a esman, and a Map. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
** The general scheme isto explain the relation of painters and their art to “It may be said without hesitation that few living scholars could have 
their lives and times, Pleasantly and sympathetically told.”—The Times. occupied so large a field with the same degre of success.""—Athenaum. 


The Riccardi Press Books 


COMPLETION OF THE RICCARDI PRESS CHAUCER Th ° . 
e Indian Stories of 


The Canterbury Tales : 
F. W. Bain In 10 vols. 500 sets on 














Text of W. W. SKEAT (by permission). With 36 Riccardi Hand-made Paper, 
, . > , sTICeR . 174 
d . ° Soh LL ‘L : 
W ste sar Nar by W Rt SELL FLINT. boards, £6 net per set; natural grain parchment, 
450 copies er England. 3 vols., boards, 4,7 17s. 6d. £0 net per set. (Payable as Volumes are published.) 
net ; limp vellum, 49 gs. net per set. 10 Copies on First 2 Volumes now ready: Vol. IM. shortly: 
vellum, 447 5s. net per set. A HEIFER OF THE DAWN. 
“Given with every refinement of care that fine typography can suggest. A *‘ Appear in a setting they deserve. We cannot imagine any form better suited 
boek to own and treasure.''—Athenaum. to works containing so high a power of imagination.'’—Atheneum, 


The Special Prospectuses of the above, and a List of New and Recent Books, tost free on request. 
tee : PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to 
THE MEDICI SOCIETY Ltd.,7 Grafton St., London, W.,& 83Church St., Liverpool 
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